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rustied with every inoveinent; jewels shone 
in her neck and fingers. 

She took a seat in the balcony, and Violet 
reinarked that she had a kind shrewd face, 
piercing dark eyes, dark hair fashionably 
arranged ; yet, in spite of the brocade and 
the diamonds, the word “piebeian’’ was 
Written on the stout comely person. 

She, in herturn, \ooked at V.clet’s ex- 
quisite face and figure; then sudden y she 
rose, and went to where she was stand- 
jiiyy. 

She made a very condescending bow, and 


wked into the lustrous eyes. 


“We must dispense with introductions 
8 said, with a br is , “‘asthere is 

: 

J 

& 1 lare very kind, sie Said, 

3 And Mrs. Carstone looked up in wonder, 
both at the loveliness of the face and the 
sweetness of the voice. 

*‘] ain Mrs, Carstone,’’ she said. “I ain 
staying here with iny husband and s 


** 
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| We came to St. Philipo to purchase antiqut- 








° ties." | Carstone, “and Lam proud to own it. I 
BY J.G, WHITTIER, | “And 1,’ said Violet, “am staying here | have carved ny own fate, as the poets say ; | 
| With my husband,Mr. Randolpb,who came | I have made myself what 1 am.” 
4 pedge: Parsighaptna med of in search of the picturesque.” | And Violet's beautiful eves were raised 
¢ Nor evs ta bee iron summer eves A shade o/ disappointment passed over | to his face with sucha look of exu!tation 
rhe reaper’s song among the sheaves, the coinely face of the elder lady; she had | that Lord Ryvers longed to see him fall 
; Yet where our duty’s task te wrought | thought this girl, who looked like a young | froin the terrace into the lake below, | 
In unison with God's great thought, empress, would have proved to be “some-| “That is what I like, what I admire!" she 
The near and future blend In one, body of consequence,”’ | cried, clasping her pretty white hands. “I 
And whatess’er le Wied taeene. “An artist I suppose ?’”’ she said lan- think every inan is noble who is the archi- 
PI a | . 
And ours the grateful service whence guidly. | tect of his own fortunes,’’ she continued. 
+ ene re iy Ry. rae “Yes,” replied Violet proudly; “imy hus- | “Vhat which we win for ourselves must be 
The fountain, and the noonday shade, band is an artist.” much better than that which is given to us 
i suit wu asi aiid dike. There was a iight on her face and in her | by others.”’ 
The only end and aim of man, eyes, | Lord Ryvers looked up quietly, but with | 
Better the toil of fields like these Mrs. Carstone saw that the young girl had | a stern indignation in his tace; he could 
Than waking dreams and slothful ease, a profound respect for the profession of her | not endure to hear such sentiments froin 
¥ But lite, though falling like our grain, husband. those beautiful lips. 
Like that revives and springs again; “Shall we gototheend of the balcony, | “Violet,” he said, “would it not be better 
Aud Cty SANE BON eee are SheF, Mrs. Randolph ?” she said. ‘We shall see | totalk about what you understand ?” 
Who wait in heaven their harvest day, pn ’ ald, e shail see | , 
; cekshie —ip<—>-<e better there. Then, «8 they paused by ong Her face flushed at those, the first 
side ot the young nan, who was standing | words of disapproval he had ever uttered to 
Thorns and Blossoms there, she added, “My son Oscar,”” by way | her. 
of introduetion, Oscar had the bad taste to answer for 
| So the three sat down together at the end | her. ‘ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BLACK VEIL,"“‘HER f the baleony, the young man being al- | “I think Mrs. Randolph's ideas are per- 
ep MOTHER'S CRINE,” “A BROKEN ready hopelessly in love with Violet's ex- | fectly just, and very tease ’ 
quisite face. The young heir of Ingleshaw felt indiy- 
5 WEDDING RING,” ‘MABEL | “A beautiful scene,” he said at length; } nant that “the artist’? should contradict 
§ MAY,'’ ETC., ETC, | “there is nothing approaching it to be found, bis sweet young wife, and on such « point 
¥ | in Mogland.”’ | too. 
E: CHAPTER XII.—[CONTINUVED. } | “Oh, Osear do not say that! There is no | “The artist’ contented himself by giving 
Be " , ae | place like Lome.” Oscar a look that wade him at least uncom- 
N all St. Philipo there was no more beau- |" yfrs, Carstone bad an occasional difficulty | fortable. 
tiful picture than Violet in the balcony | with her h's; but, as a rule, she was fairly | This little scene tool: place one evening 
; that evening. successful. | when the two ERoglish families had met on 

She wore a cool dress of white that fitted “There is no place like home, Mrs. Ran- the great terrace that overlooked the orna- 
her tall exquisite figure to perfection. | dolph; and these fireworks, to my mind, , mental lake. 

Over that, and over her golden head, she | wij] not compare with those so frequently Lord Ryvers's fear was realized—they 
had draped a black lace mantilla, and she | t be seen at the Crystal Palace.” had all grown intimate. 
wore aspray of her favorite flower, the | «QO, mother,” eried the son, with a sigh, Violet liked good-natured, comely Mrs. 
orange-blossom. “who would mention St. Philipo and the Carstoné,and mere:y laughed at ber patron 

The golden stars were throbbing in the Crystal Palace in the same moment?” age; itdid not hurt ber, but very often 
blue sky; the waters of the bay were so “My son is so sentitmental,’’ said the aroused her. 
calin that each star was reflected in them; | comely lady. “Give me comfort tirst—let If Mrs. Carstone had been a lady of title, 
the night-wind was filled with perfume. everything else give piace to that. Do you ard had used the same patronizing manner 

Presently some one else entered the bal- | not think that a very good doctrine, Mrs, to her, Violet would have rebelled hotly ; 

; cony, and passed Violet with «a profound , Randolph?” but trom the wife ofthat glorious piece of 
bow—a tall manly tigure, with broad shoul- | = “J jike comfort,” said Violet; “but there humanity a self-made inan it did not’ come 
ders and a broad chest. | are many things I prefer to it.” so tnuch amiss. 

She looked at him with some adiniration; The quick gray eyes were turned upon Mrs. Carstone had a vast amount of 
she could see hit plainly by the light of the her. worldly knowledge, which to Violet, 
stars—a tall straight figure, a well-shaped | “Noone could look at you, Mrs. Ran- | broughtup, as it were, outside the world, 
head with clusters of brown hair,large gray dolph, and believe that the doctrine of com- Was tnost attractive; and Lord Ryvers,after 
eyes, a face clear cut as acaineo, intelligent | fort is yours.”’ afew days, ceased to make any objection tu 
and expressive. “What should you imagine iny favorite the lutionacy. 

Hle went to the other end of the balcony | doctrine to be ?” usked Violet. 7 It muttered but little, he thought; these 
and stood looking over the deep silent wa- |  “Daritg roinanece,’’ be replied, after look- people knew nothing of him, and were 

; ters of the bay. ing at ber for a tew minutes, never likely to Know anything. 

‘ ‘*That must be Osear Carstorne,” thought | “You are sentimental,” she said at last. In all hurman probability, when they left 
Violet—“a typical Englishman, tall, strong | “In all ny life [have known no romance.’ the hotel, they would never meet again ; 
and fair.’’ But as she said the words there came to and, if his beautiful Violet liked to go out 

Then came a lady, stout and comely, era recoljiection of the hour in which she with them and enjoy berself with them, he 

Lai richly dressed in a grand brocade that had stood before her eager voung lover certainly would not object. 


Let her be happy in her own fashion; but 
he fervently hoped she would not expect 
him tocare for them. 

It was now for the first time really that 
he saw the yreat gult between himself and 


with the scarlet geraniuins glowing on her 
breast. 

If that were pot romance, it should have 
been. Her heart smote her and her pretty 
face flushed. 


There was certainly everything conducive | wife. 


to romance in the circumstance of her He had all the instinets, the prejudices, 
tiarriage. the strony likes and dislikes of his class ; 
“Sentiment is one thing and sense an- she lad the same, hers being strengthened 


other,”’said Mrs. Carstone; at which obvious) by the curions training she had received. 


platitude Violet laughed again. It began to dawn upon him that he right 

Oscar Carstone turned to her. as welltry to change the color of her eyes 

“Do you remen:iber Movure’s tine old” orof her hair as to change the tone of ber 
ballad- ideas and thoughts. 

( p W hat t ight admiral » thes 

\ t lauchingiy added very terin isa contrad 

“Give ine a proper and judicious mixture “T do net see wh she replied 
of both '”’ “Because you w not, \ t You ar 

And the three deliverances were quit justice ar 1 fairness its ery 
claaracteristic of the tlre MO Pe Pp it Dut this [ 15S 1 ‘y 

ad ® ° ad © ° using the word in A true sense, is 


Eutered at the Philadelphia Post-Ofice as Second-Class Mater. 


“T am a self-inade man,” said Robert | 
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sult of generations of careful cultivation, 
A mnman may have gentlemanly instinets, yet 
not beagentleman. The human is, 
| to say the least of it, quite as susceptible of 
cultivation as flowers. How much cultiva 
tion is required to change a weed into a 
ower ?” 

“Then T may suppose,’ said Violet saucily 
‘that ordinary men are the weeds and gen- 
tlemen the flowers ?’’ 

“You exaggerate, my dear; but you 
must admit that generations of careful 
training,of cultivation, of refinement, must 
tell.’’ 

“They should; but I ain not prepared to 
admitthat it is #0,"' she replied. “Ran- 
dolph,”’ she asked suddenly, “in your own 
inind, do you call yourself a gentleman?” 

All the hot blood of his) grand old race 
flushed in his face, his eyes flashed fire, bis 
strong white hands were clenched; then he 
restrained himself; he had not her 
en gentilhomme, and be owned himself 
caughtin his own trap. 

“T hope Tam, Violet.” 

“You are pot consistent then,” she de- 
elared, delighted at rousing him, “You 
tell nea ian can bea gentleman in 
true sense olf the word only when he be- 
longstoan ancient and cultivated race, 
Now you claiin for yourself the title of gen- 
tleman,vet you belony to no such tace. You 
work tor your living.” 

“Art ennobles ali its followers,’ 
plied lottily. 

“Then you must have two kinds of gen- 
tlemen,’’ she said. 

“Violet, said her husband gently, ‘come 
and kiss ine, Your lips are so sweet anc 
the dimples 80 chartning that it is 
of time for you to use them 


race 


wooud 


the 


. 


ne ee “Fp 
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Kiss ime, and do not let us argue again.” 


AE EP a ~ 


a 


She did as he desired, and then laughed 
heartily. by 
“That is a complete confession of defeat,” 
she said ;“nothing could be more complete, 
but not 


agree on that point, 


we will argue; we Shall never 


Irankiy, Randoloh, I 


you e 


dia hundred thises prouder beeatse 
can paint beautiful pietyres than I sthould be * 
it vou were a nobleman.” ‘ 

“DT quite believe it, Violet, "he 


lv, 


Bald Ineck- 
it 
would do 


Wilha little wonder as to low would 
end, and what terrible thing she 
the truth. 

For sone few days they did) not 


that CLtine 


when she knew 
argus 
Violet had 


te with the Carstones, 


again, and dering 
grown very inti 

On this evening they met on the terrace, f 
and Lord Ryvers with difficulty concealed 
his distaste for tlieir society. 

“That young artist seems to give himself 
great airs,’’ said to his 
mother. “Se 

“Such people always do,” replied the 
good lady, ced platitudes, 
and knew as inuch of artists as slie did of 
Arabs. 

“TT cannot think,’ said 


porsuaded that beautivul yi 


lol 


” 


Osear Carstone 


who re) in 


Osear, “how he 


' "” 
barry dabiti. 


“My dear, she is nobody,’ said Mrs Cars- : 


tone, in @ tone Of roeionstranuce, 






Sie ttidyehit be somebody, repli | 
> 
gon. “Ifshe were in London, she world 
Soon be Sole body, Tie pr ples na Pieroaty 
ties would all be it-shone I did notsces 
fae i London like ers, 
Su Is @ Deaulllu wir ii ] lis 
Carstone 
ked 
“I donot k + 
@ introdus irs, % “ 
i t ' ~ ” * ’ ” ‘ 
y pr ru 
j id 
! beg ar 
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acter, and 1 understand ber. Although her 
husband with bis foolish notions about art, 
keeps her secluded.she loves the world and 
wouldenjoy it, It is true the hosband 
would be a drawback, His manner is not 
t» be compared with hers. 
cousider him well bred—he is too brusque.” 
“He is very high aud mighty,” said Mrs. 
Carstone, “I was talking to him yesterday 
and saving how pleased your father would 
be to give him a commission for palnting 
sone good pictures for the gallery at In- 
gleshaw, and I was frightened. He looked 
at ine @avagely, as though be would hate 
ine.”’ 
“[ do not like him; but I like his wite,’’ 
maid Osear; “and, if you want w altract 
London society, mother, ask ber to visit 


you in town next year. She is no languid | 


beauty either, How bright and animated 
she is! IT saw iny father laugh this morn- 
ing as he seldom laughs while she was talk- 
Sange Geo Dodane.” 

» it happened that, afler this brilliant 
suggestion of Oscar's that Mrs. Randolph 
should, by her beautiful lace, open the gates 
of mociety to the family, Mra. Carstone 
woighther more assiduousiv than ever, 


Seeing the young husband and wife on the | 


terrace, she, with Ler son and husband, 
joined them. 

It was then, withathumb in each arin- 
hole of his) waistooat and his chest well 
spread out, that Mr. Carstone said, “Tam a 
self-inadeimmans' it was then that Violet 


looked up with enthusiastic face and adinir- | 


ing eyes; it wasthen, for the tirst time, 
that the adoring young husband felt really 
augry with her, and realiz«] that bis wife's 
feelings were inore in unison with those 
of the Carstones than with his own, 

“Tam not going to say anything against 
the aristocracy and nobility of this) land,’’ 
continued the retired corn-factor, “In my 
humble opinion tuany of them are merely 
old women, and most of them no better 
than they should be. But, if vou want to 
know the class of men that make the sinews 
and muscles of old England, I say, sir it is 
the self-made menu, aud I vin proud to call 
myself one.” 

‘Those are my very thoughts, Mr. Cars- 
tone,” cried Violet delightedly ; ‘you have 
just pat them into words,” 

Aud sie did not observe how dark was 
the frown that spread over the high-bred 
face of her husband. 

“You will allow every man to form his 
own opinion on that as) well as on every 
other point,” sald Lord Ryvers cour- 
teously. 

“Oh, certainly, every man may think as 
he likes!" replied Richard Carstone, 

“Phen vou mast allow me most ecphati- 
cally to contradict you. I believe, if you 
wanutto find the sinews and muscles of old 
Enyland, you will find them amongst the 

rand old races whose fathers foucht and 
bled for the liberties which have made 
England what she is.” 


“Therein we differ,” said the corn-factor | 


slowly. 
“Why, Richard,”’ interrupted his comely 


wife, ‘no one loves a lord better than you | 


do! How delighted you were when Lord 
Brooke shook hands with you at Batwell!” 

Richard Carstone tor one minute looked 
slightly red and uncomfortable, He could 
pot deny the fact. 

“My dear,’ he said, “while a lord is an 
Enylish institution we must respect him.’ 

“For my part,’ declared his) wite, “Tam 
like Mr. Randolph; I adsure the aristo- 
eracy, and I should like to be one of therm, 
As for your beautiful young wife here, Mr. 
Rindolph, she is far more fitted to be a 
duchess than an artist's wife.” 

The very grandeur of his bow dismayed 
the wood-natured lady. 

“It TL did not know he was an artist, I 
should say he was an earl at least,’ she said 
to herself. “LT never saw such a high way 
with any one betore.”’ 

“Give nea sell-inade man!'’ continued 
the complacent corn-factor. “A tnan who 
has mide bis inoney eujoys spending it. 
What is more, be enjoys touching it. Ido, 
It is 4 pleasure to ine to take up a bandtul 
of sovereigns.” 


“It you beard a nobleman boast in that | 


fashion of bis rank or his title, whut 
would you think of him?" asked Lord 
Revers. 

“Think of him!” replied Mr. Carstone, 
growiug very red in the face, “I should 
think he bad very little to boast of.” 

“And I," said Lord Ryvers quietly, 
“think that the sell-inade ian bas sull 
Lema, 

So it rose—in the beautiful sunlit ever- 
ing—the cloud no bigyer than a wan’'s 
hand. 

How dark it was to grow, bow widely 
spread, nove of the five standing there 
together ou the terrace could foresee. 


CHAPTER XUL 


JHE Carstones were of a type common 
enough in those davs, 
| “The self-inade wan," as Mr, Cars- 
tone so proudly called himself, had started 
with the usual sixpence in lis pocket, and 
had risen by degrees frou the rank of 
errand-bov to the positions of porter, clerk, 
oountidenutial inmanager, and finally partoer, 


it 
in one of the largest | sillesses lu Luge 
54 | 


He had w “1 ar La and ‘6 
He was r is ss youder 
fullv sure aii % t brascactt ~ e was 
scrupuloeusiy bone tt ali 5 83 li ) 
esty is perhaps tie best capital. 


Alter inany years of bard industry, he 
retired thinking that he should enjoy 


the remainder of his life in quite a new 


capacity. 
fie was exceedingly rich. 


Looking at bis guins, he iwarvelled at | 


the:n. 


In fact, I donot | 





| the corn-factor had given tue vest education 
poasi bie. 

| If he erred at all in that direction, it was 

| that he bad rather over-educated him. 

Jn his heart Richard Carstone louged for 
dauyhters. 

He was one of those men never s happy 
' av when surrounded by pretty women; vut 
when he realized what lis life’s work had 
dove for bit, he was well pleased that he 
had a son and beir. 

He had recently purchased a fine estate, 
call Ingleshuw, although it was not pre- 
cisely the abode one would have thought 
suitable tor a selt-inade man. 

It was a magniticent old inansion stand- 
ing in the mist of extensive grounds, 

rt had none of the newness that is at 
times so dear to the suvul of the newly 

rich, 
| The choice of Ingleshaw was due to the 
influence of Osear. 
| “There is nothing like antiquity, father,” 
| he said; “by the time my children sueceed, 
| it will seein as though our family had lived 
here for hundreds of years. Tue corn will 
| be forgotten.” 
And it was strangely inconsistent with 
the theories of the self-made inan that this 
| influenced hiin. 
| Inyleshaw was purchased. 
| 


Oscar declared that there was a strange 
fitness in the namne—‘*the Carstones ot Ingle 
shaw’’—and, after afew weeks, Ingleshaw 
becaine the very pride of the old man’s 
life. 

He was fortunate enough to ineet with a 
house decorator and tinisher who spoke his 

inind. 
| Do not spoil that place, sir, with? new 
furniture and gilding," he said ; *it will be 
quite out of keeping. Everything must 
inateh the house. You want old tapestry, 
old) carvings, old china, old furniture, 
antiques of all kinds; you want Oriental 
bronzes, grant enamels, old) bubl-work ; 
you want ancient plate, quaint old German 
glass, and ancient armor.” 

“All of which,’ replied Richard Carstone 
solesnniv, “I will have. But where and 
how shall Tyget them?” 

“T will get some on commission ; the rest 
you can purel ase,"’ 

And it was when tnakiug inquiries as to 
| them that Richard Carstone heard about the 

old-fashioned town of St. Philipo, that 

treasury of hidden art. 
|} “You can buy anything there,” said his 
| informant—vases and jasper and inala- 
i chite, china that once belonged to the 
fainous Du Barry, pictures by the old mas- 
ters."’ 
In fact, there was no end to the art-treas- 
| ures of St. Philipo. : 
| Richard Carstone never dreamed that it 
| wasin the seroll of fate that here his’ life 
apd the fortunes of a noble English family 
| should meet and cross. 
He went toSt. Philipo, taking with hitn 
| his comely good-humored wife and his son 
Oscar, of Whose opinon he stood in no little 
| awe. 

A tew thousands, more or less,were noth- 
ing to him, and be meant to make Ingle- 
Bhiw famous, 

“They shall see what a self-made man 
can do with his inoney, Osear,"he said. ‘1 
will put seme of their old houses to 
shame.” 


| 
He was looked upon asa perfect godsend | 


by the shopkeepers of St. Puilipo, 

Of course thev called him ‘imilord’’; and 
it was Strange, for a self-made tnan,how the 
title delighte. hitn—indeed, when addressed 
as “inilord,” he never disputed the price of 
anarticle, nor found it too high, a fact 
whieh was soon discovered, 

He had made a magnificent collection, 
and had spent a small fortune. 

He had not cared much for St. Philipo ; it 

| was not thestvle of place for bin at all; 
and when Lord Ryvers cause to the hotel 
he was deligiited. 








There would be some one to join himself | 
und Oscar at the solitary billiard-table. Bat | 


the ‘artist’ did not seem to appreciate the 
honor and condescension. 

“Holds himself pretty high,’’ he said 
to his son; ‘but then, mo doubt, ha isa 
genius. Many of those painters are, | sup- 
pose.”’ 

And his son told him the story of the 
Freneh king who had picked up the, brush 
'a ffreat painter had let fall, and the re- 
tired corn-factor looked somewhat doubt- 
ful. 

A king isa king. 

Still, in spite of nany rebuffs, he persist- 
ed in courting the society of the supposed 
young artist. 

“He might be such a help to us Osear,”’ 


he said, “if vou only speak out. I like | 


him, in spite of his bigh and imighty 
fushion.” 
But Lord Ryvers never would speak ; 
| when his opinion was asked on works of 
‘art or pictures, he either avoided the sub- 
ject or gave a careless answer. The corm 
factor would glance ruetully frou biin to 
his son. 
“It be would but speak out!’ he then 
sighed. 
There was no particular good feeling be- 
tween the yvoung inen. 
Lord Ryvers did not like Osear, and th 
diMiike wae returned with teres 
dad not ve i toyvether J 


Dut for t tw “ilies; and 


ce ent iries is 

Violet really ced Mrs. Cuarstone ’ 
Was AchiUS tatid nterested when with her 
and Mrs. Carstone bad a real affection ior 


| who was beginning to dislike the artist 


the voung girl whoin her sou called ‘a 


| beauty wasted.” 
The Carstone family caused inany dis- 
agreements between husband and wife. 
One afternoon, when they were all to- 


| gether, Oseur said to Violet— 


i 


“How much you like orange-blossoms! I 
see vou always wear them.’’ 

“They are ny favorite flowers,” she said, | 
“orange-blussoins and Lenten Jilies.”’ 

‘The next day Oscar, when he returned | 
from some neighboring city, brought with | 
hira a magnificent bouquet of orange-blos- | 
soins, the largest, finest, and most fragrant 
it was possible to find. 

Violet was charmed with it, She hastened 
with it to ber busband. 

“Oh, Randoiph, see! Look up, dear! 
See what beautiful flowers that guvod Mr. 
Oxsear Carstone lias brought for me!” 

Perbaps for a very loving,slightly jealous 
young husband it was not the most pleasant 
thing inthe world to see his wife’s young 
lace brightening over the gift of another 
nan. 

Lord Ryvers, usually one of the sweet- 
esi-tempered wen inthe world, frowned 
angrily. 

“Did that snob bring you those flowers, 
Violet? How dare he take sucii a liberty?” 

“What did you call him, Randolph?” 
asked his wife. 

“Never inind what I called him; I “y it | 
is a liberty,and you ought not to have taken 
them.”’ 

He alwavs thought of his wife as Lady 
Ry vers of Ryverswell, and expected peuple | 
to treat her with the consideration due to | 
her rank, 

He was apt to forget that that great 
rank was hidden froin the eyes of every 
one else. 

“The world nust change for me,”’ said 
Violet, “before I consider it a liberty 
forayentieman to bring me flowers, or 
before I should be so foolish to refuse 
them.’’ 

“] would not care if the man were a gen- 
tleman,”’ cried Lord Ryvers. 

“My dear Randolph,’ said his wife, “you 
forget that be holds a higher position than 
we do,” 

If she had struck hii in the face,he could 
not have recoiled more. 

Again the hot, impatient blood of his race 
rose to his brow; again he controlled the 
angry words that rose froin his beart to bis 
lips. 

You are not a competent judge,’’he said 
slowly. 

“T win.” 

Violet swept him a curtsey that would 
have done honor to a grand-duchess. Lord 
Ry vers went on angrily-- 

“The man presumes to admire you, Vio- | 
let ; and you know it.” 

“You did the same thing, and you = con- 
sider yourself a good judge,”’ laughed Vio- 
let. 

“That is quite a different matter,” replied 
Lord Ryvers hotly. ‘The adiniration of a 
nan of that class is an insult.”’ 

“IT do not think so,” said Violet calinlv; 
“and ldo not understand your constant 
allusions to ‘class,’ ’’ 

Lord Ryvers turned away abruptlv; in 
another moment he would have betrayed 
his corefully-guarded secret. 

He could not endure even half-angry 
words from the lips he loved, 

H{e silently resolved that he would never 
argue with her again; but he would speak 
to that “young snob” himself, 

Violet was yvouny, so simmple,and had seen 
8© little of the world, that, even if he nade 
love to her she would not know it. 

“This is the worst of all my quixotic 
idea,’’ he said to himself. “It brings me 
into contact with this kind of people, and | 
every Instinct of my nature rises against 
them.”’ 

He would not own to himse!f that he 
was jealous—the very idea was preposter- 
ous. 

Jealous of the son of a retired corn- 
factor! 

Surely the ancient race of Ryvers would | 
blush for him, 

Certainly he was not jealous; yet there 
was a very wari flush on his face,an angry | 
light in his eye. 

“Ushall certainly put astop to it,’ said 
Lord Ryvers to bimself “lf he had 
brought her any other flowers except 
orange-blossoms, it would not have seemed 
so marked. Itis intolerable !’’ 

Ife was jealous, 

Ife followed Osear Carstone with angry 
eves, 

He waited his opportunity for speaking, 
and, when they were inthe billiard-rooim 
of the hotel, he said abruptly— 

“One word with you, Mr. Osear Cars. 
tone.”’ 

“Twenty, if you like, Mr. Artist,’’ was 








’ 








the reply. 

“I have a name, sir,"’ said Lord Ry- 
vers. 

“And a profession ; probably the profess- 
ion is the nobler of the two,” retorted Osear 


inost cordially. 

“I wantone word with you,” repeated 
Lord Ryvers coolly. “I object to that very 
strongly, to your presenting flowers to Mrs. 
Randolph.” 

“Why, may I ask?” 

“That is uy aftair; I object to it. Mrs. 
Randolpii'’—he could not bring himself 


to stv “iny Wile —"1s very young, and is 
as siinple as a child. I know the world 
uvself, and object to floral firtations,”’ 
lheard Mrs Randolph say t il she 
” sso1ns, and, see rs 
iit 1 
AcoOMMINON act [ pur 5 
| | (oscar. 
Wedon ijl see these tnatters inthe 


sime light,’ said Lord Ryvers; “and my 
Wish Is to be respected.”’ : - 
“If vou choose to deprive your wife of 
such Simple little pleasure, it does not atfect 
me,” sneered Osear. “I am only sorry that 
you find 1t needtul.”’ 
Hot words and blows would have fol- | 


lowed, but that some strangers came into 
the room. 

From that hour it was not dils*ike, but 
hatred that existed between the two. 


a 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SHOULD take no notice of it, Osear,’’ 

said Mrs, Carstone. “I have always 

thought he was jealous. Not that you 
have given bim eny cause, Most probably 
the young man has never been in such 
society a8 ours, and does not understand 
the little acts of courtesy so natural between 
ladies and gentlemen. I myself have al- 
ways thought the custom of presenting 
flower» very harinless,”’ 

“He gives himself the airs of a grand 
duke!’ cried the indignant Oscar. “The 
idea of saying that he would not tolerate a 
floral flirtation! It I had my own way—— 
But for ber sake I must be silent and say 
pothing.” 

‘That will be best,”’ replied his mother. 
“Young nen always quarrel wherea pretty 
woinan is concerned.” 

**Mother,”’ said Oscar feelingly, “do not 
cal! Mrs. Randolph a pretty woman. It 
jars upon me.” 

“What is she, my dear ?” 

“She is perfectly, superbly beautiful,” he 
cried, with euthusiasin, “and fr too good 
for that——”’ 

"Nay, Osear—savy no more about him,’’ 


| interrupted Mrs. Carstone. 


“IT will not, nother; but, as sure as the 
sun shines above us, I will repay him for 
his insolence !”’ 

And inthe time to come he kept his 
word. 

Mean while letters from England became 
more urgent. 

The Dowager Lady Ryvers, quite uncon- 
scious that she was a dowager, wrote to her 
son continually. 

She was growing anxious concerning his 
absence. 

It was quite unnatural that he should 
stay from bome wi. such a brilliant career 
before him. 

She could not understand it; and she had 
contided to her inarried daughter, the 
Cointess of Lester, that she feured there 
was some entanglement. 

But the Countess reassured her. 

Randolph was the last person in the world 
to associate with anything of that kind ; she 
said bis devotion to art was his grand pre- 
servation. 

“There isa silver lining to every cloud, 
inamina,’’ said the Countess, “It seems 


| most deplorable that Randolph should de- 


vote a life that ought to bave been given 
to other duties to painting. But, after 
all, art purities and exalts those who love 
we You need fear no entangiement for 
lim.” 

‘Heaven grant that you sre right my 
dear!” said the anxious mother. “Any 
disappointinent with regard to Randolph 
would be tiny death ; all iny hopes are cen- 
tred in him. ~ 

“You will have none, mamma,” the 
Countess of Lester assured her. 

Still Lady Ryvers looked anxious. 

“Randoloh has always had peculiar 
ideas,’ she said. 

“True, namma; but they were always 
the ideas of a gentleman. You know that 
to the very core of his heart Randolph is a 
gentleman.” 

“IT know it,’? said Lady Ryvers gently. 
“Still I shall be very pleased when he re- 
turns,’ 

She wrote again end again; but the letter 
that really roused the young man from his 
dream was the one in which she suggested 
that, ifhe had really found such charming 
quarters that he could not leave them, 


| the Lest thing would be fur her to visit 


him, 

Then he knew that he inust take active 
Ineasures soon, 

Lord Ryvers was not quite hanpy; there 
were shadows in the eyes that had once been 
all iight and love, lines on the beautiiul 
face which should not have appeared for 
tnany years vet. 

Life was not quite the dream of happiness 
that he had hoped it would be. 

He had given up all the world for love. 
but love had not paid him. 

He found himse'fin aterrible dilemma. 


| He dreaded telling his secret to Violet, 


Whose ideas and opipions seemed to grow 
Stronger every day, and he dreaded giving 
his mother pain. 

Stull ue was too loyal even to ask himself 
whether he had done an unwise thing. If 
it were to be done over again, with double 
the risk, double the difficulty, he would do 
it—for Violet was all the worid to him. 

There was some doubt in Lis mind as to 
how he should get though his difficulties; 
but he was net troubled with regret. 

He was thinking deeply, when Vivlet 
caine into his studio, 

“Randolph,”’ she said, “you are busy 
this morning?” 7 

“Never tou busy to attend to you, my 
darling,” he replied. “What do you 


| want ?” 


“If you are engaged, and do not really 
wish me to sit with you, 1 should like to go 
out with Mrs, Carstone.”’ 

“Where is she going ?”’ 
question. 

“To visit some friends who have } 


was the natural 


ne of those beautiful villas 
. Sine repils 
M1siIsh people ?"’ he asked. 
P Yes; bi l torgetthe name. I sh 
like to vo: Mir ’ . > 2 
i1K yO; rs. Carstone says they are suc 


nice people.”’ 

The handsome face grew dark. 

“It seems to ine, Violet,” he said gently, 
“that you pay but little heed to my wisbe. 
I have told you so often that I do not wish 
for any English acquaintances.” 

“I think wy feelings and inclinations are 


ee 
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plied. 
other.”’ 


He looked perplexed: then ho crossed the 


room to where she was standing. 

“Let ny wishes prevail in this instance 
Violet,’ he said gently. 
have good reasons. 


inw.’’ 


But she had still lingering in ber ears | 
Osear’s balflaughing, halftaunting words | 


when his mother gave her the invitation. 


“It is of po use, mother,”” be had cried 


laughingly. ‘Our friend the artist is quite 
a Bluebeard ; he will not let her go.”’ 

“No wense!l’’ Violet had rejoined, with 
soine little vexation. “Just as though I 
could not go where I liked !"’ 

Aud now his words were verified, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Lost Husband. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 











YAPTAIN VAUGHAN went down with 
the ship.” 

. That was the report that reached home 
when the news caine Of the loss of the good 
ship “Beatrice,” off the Sandwich Islands, 
in a greatstorim. 

“The life-boats were lowered and _ filled, 


and while the captain stood upon the quar- | 


ter-deck, cotumanding the loading of the 

boats, the ship sank.’’ 

There was much more description in the 
papers that I had obtained for an hour or 
two from a fiie of three years back. 

Three years passed in sickness, exile, and 
sore poverty, before I obtained a passage 
upon a homeward-bound vessel, and land- 
ed in London. 

For lam Captain Vaughan, who went 
down with the ship ‘Beuatrice.’’ 

The rush of the storin comes to me in my 
sleep, as it came tome when I sank, with 
Clara’s naine upon ny lips, never hoping 
to rise again. 

But rise I did in the blackness of night, 
and catehing a floating spar, kept above the 
angry waves till the storin lulled and day- 
light crept over the waters, 

It was any hours later when I was 
picked up by adisabled French vessel wit. 
the fever raging aboard, and short of hands 
froin its fatal ravages. 

I gave willing work there, till the fever 
fastened its cruel grip upon me, and I toss- 
ed in delirium while we took in a cargo ot 
guins and spices, bad the vessel repaired, 
and was still unconscious of all around ine, 
while she sailed away, leaving me. 

Allimy savings were invested in the | 
“Beatrice,” and although she was well in- 
sured, I could not draw the money in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

It would be too longa story to detail 
all the miseries and hardships of those 
three years, until I landed, and sat in a 
newspaper office, reading an account of the 
wreck and wry own obituary. 

I had worked my passage from my last 
port, and had inv wages in the pocket of 
my course sailor's suit, and I was) waiting 
for a train to take te to the village that was 
my home, 

Home! Clara! 

Those were the words that braced my 
heart for ail the rough encounters of the 

ast three years, and yet, within a few 
howe’ ride of them, my courage was fail- 
ing ine. 

What might not have happened in three 
years? 

Death might haye come—sickness and 
poverty. 

I was not a young man, having reached 
my filtieth year. 

My beard and 
with grey, and iny face was bronzed by ex- 
posure, 

In my youth they called me handsome, 
and iny forin was still straight, my teeth 
firin and white, my eyes large and bright 
in spite of the snow on my hair, and the 
filty vears scored in my life. 

Clara was much younger. 

Five years before the’day when I landed,I 
married her for true loves sake—iny first 
love and ny last. 

She was the daughter of a fellow towns- 
man, who was my true friend tor years,and 
fromm the time when she was a baby, Clara 
had been called iny ‘little wile.”’ 

Every time I returned trom a vovage,inv 
cabin was stored with presents for Clara,till 
her tather’s cottage was a perfect museuin 
of foreign curiosities,and her wardrobe was 
the envy of all the girls of ber acquaint 
ance in the village. 

When she was nineteen, I asked her to be 
inv wife in truth, as she had been so long in 
nae, 


Sie looked frightened at first. J 


“Believe ime, I 
Ido not like the Cars- | 
tones,and do not care to know their friends, 
Be your own sweet self, and please ine by 
not accompanying Mrs, Carstone this inorn- 


| home, 


| spare her the shock of my sudden appear- 


would be home. 
| But it seemed as if the chapter of my 
nisfortunes was never to be finished, for 
the train inet with an accident,and we 
» | Were kept ail night upon the line. 

Suit happened that the church bells 
were rinsing for Sunday morning service 
when at last, alter atwo-nile walk, I en- 
tered the villaze of G » Iny Lome—the 
home of iny dear wile, 

It eccurred to me at once that it I tollow- 
ed the little streain of people entering the 
church, I might see if my wife and her ta- 
| ther were alive. 

They would be in church probably. 

But [ did not wish to startle Clara,by ris- 
ing suddenly from my grave in the sea, so 
I stole into a quiet corner and watched 
the people as they caine in. 

My heart beat so fast, it seemed to sufto- 
cate ine, as I saw her come at last, her close 
widow's cap shading her nut-brown hair 
and her pale cheeks. : 

Never had I seen that Jear face so sad and 
80 white. 

She grieved for me! 

Her black dress had no sign of retaurnin 
brightness about it, being sombre anc 
heavy, with a long crape veil hanging from 
the black bonnet. 

My wife! my little love! 

How I longed to spring out, fold her in 
inv arins, and see the brightness come back 
to» her bonny brown eyes, and the delicate 
flush to her cheeks, 

Bat I would not! 

The first meeting was too sacred for all 
these curious eyes to witness, 

Sol nestled against the pillar that 
screened ine, kept iny hand over uy eyes, 
and listened to the service. : 
| It was all over,and the congregation were 
rustling in their seats, when the clergyman 
read distinctly the banns between— 
“George Hudson and Clara, window of the 
late Captain Richard Vaughan.” 

The whole place reeled and grew black 
before ime, 

If I did not actually faint, I lost all note 
of time and place, till the pew-opener 
shook ine gently, and I looked up to find 
we were alone in the chureh. 

I reeled out upon the porch, hearing but 
not heeding the man’s comiment— 

“A drunken sailor,’ 

But in the air, a imad desire to face my 
wile, to know if I wasin truth, 60 utterly 
forgotten, seized ine. 

I remembered well having heard of 











George Hudson, although I had never seen 
him. 

liis father was a tnanufacturer of consid- 
erable wealth, and the owner of a superb | 
residence, newly built, when I was last at 





The son was then abroad, but report re- 
presented hin asa very Landsome, accoin- 
plished tman of twenty-three, courtly as | 
was lo be expected from a city-Lred sun of 
a wealthy inan. | 


| 
| 


He was nearer Clara’s age than I was; 
was he also nearer her heart than ber old 


I hurried over the familiar road, to .ur- 
ing inyself with these questions,and IT must 
have rushed over the ground at headlong 
speed,for before I reached the cqitage I saw 
a little Llack-robed figure ahead of ine, that 
I recognized at once. 

Again the instinct that warned me to | 


husband had ever been ? | 





cried out— 





to be considered as well as yours,”’ she re- | But there I was, and a few hours later I | My heart was sick as | leaned against a 
“I like English people, and no 


| tree near ine, and listened to what further 
was to cone, 

The sweet voico I loved rang out firin and 
clear, 

“You are right, father; I did not love 
Captain Vangban when you threatened vw 
turn ine from yuour bouse it I refused 
hin. 

“I was buta child, and had my own = ro- 
mantic dreamsof a hero, young and brave, 
who was to come and inake a rosy heaven 
of love for me. 

“I respected Captain Vaughan, and gave 
bim an affection sucn as a child might give 
an indulgent uncle, but 1 did not love nim 
as l dreamed 1 could love.” 

I groaned aloud asiny wife spoke; but 
not hearing jme,she coutinued— 

“But it [did not love my husband when 
you forced me to marry him, at least I did 
hin ne wrong. 

“Tt my heart was not his, it was free; I 
loved no one else. 

“He took me away—you know from 
what tyranny and cruel exactions he took 
me.”’ 


tary.”’ 

“I speak the truth. 
took ine into his 
soinething to cherish, to love. 

“He gave ine every wish of wy heart,and 
gave it tenderly, lovingly. 

‘He wrapped iny whole lifein éhe = sun- 
Shine of that love, till out of iny gratitude, 
my bappiness, iny deep, deep content, was 
| born an answering love. F 

**Before we had been six montha on the 
sea together, our world the ship, I loved 

my husband with faithful, enduring love, 
such as even in my giflish dreams I had 
never given tiny ideal hero.”’ 

“Very romantic !"' sneered the old iman, 
and I wondered what I bad ever found to 
like in him. 

“Then iny baby came,”’ said Clara, “and 
iy child’s father became to me dearer, if 

»wssible, than inv husband had been. You 
‘know what I suilered when Dick lett 
me. 

“You know the lorg agony of sickness, 
the weary, hopeless struggles back to lile 
that followed the cruel news of iny hus. 
band’s death. But for iny babe I must have 
died.” 

Great choking sobs were interrupting 
Clara as she spoke, but she hurried on— 

“T lived for iny child, and God took that 
too trom ine. 

“Tonly ask now that he will take me 
soon to Heaven, where my dear ones 
are,”’ 

There was a long silence. 
Then ny father-lo-law, ina harsh voice, 


Captain Vaughan 





“Upon my word, you are compliment | 


great, noble heart, as | 


| Bric-a-Brac. 


EarRwias.—Thefe is no ground for t! oe 
terror inspired by earwigs, No medics! 
case is recorded of inisehiet from them, and 
oll or brandy would instantly kill, or expel 
them; while they can in no case penetrate 
beyond the external orifice, 

SMOKE AND Finkg.--In one respect the 
Coreuns seem to be abead of us Westerns, 
The sinoke from the fire In their kitchens 
in made to pass through flues ynderneath 
the rest of the house, and although the 
chimney is projected In an incongrous woy 
inte the street, the whole building is warin- 
_ ed by a limited expenditure of fuel. 
| SAINTS’ NAMES.—The confusion caused 
by a number of aiflerent places in the “ane 
country bearing the same name istnow here 
more feltthan In Brazil, Tn that enipire 
there are thirty-five towns and Villages 
called Santa Crug, and as many «sone bun- 
dred and seventy-two named Santa Anna, 
seventeen Santa Isabel, forty six Santa 
Rita, and twenty-four Santa Maria. 

FPaNnER THAN SILK.—A scientific expert. 
menter once drew out from the body of a 
single spider 3480 vards of thread or spider 
silk—a Jenyth a little short of three miles. 
Silk may be woven of spider's thread, aud 
it is more glossy and brillfintthan that of 
the silk worm, being of a golden color. An 
enthusiastic entomologist secured enotyh 
of it for the weaving oj a suit of clothes for 
Louis XIV. 

THE OvsTeR.—An oyster that Is three or 
| four yearsold can lay every vear about 

twenty milllons of egy. It is obvious that, 
if all these could be turned to necount, the 
oyster, 80 far froin being the pearl of yreat 
price itis now, would be bad in the street 
lor barely what would pay carciage and 
catching, like the whelk or the tssmel, 
and that in the sea it would become # 
positive nuisance, and would in a few 
years build up submarine reets as it does in 
America, 

SLEIGHT OF HEELS.—A man who pro- 
fessod to beable to vive a startling wizard 
performanee, got a $90 house in a Mexican 
town, and then saying that he would show 
the assemblage a trick thet would open 
their eves, termed “The Mystic Man, or 
the Disappearance,’’ he brought outa large 
box and said, *T will now shot u.veel up 
in this box; the trick is to find me.’ Five 
ininutes late: everybody knew that he had 
escaped frou the rear with the receipts of 
the evening and a cout belouging to an eu, 
ploye in the theatre, 


os 


BoRROWED PLUMAGE.—It is related of a 
tan living not tar from Lewistor, Matne, 





said — 

“You will be the laughing stock of the 
place, if you refuse toanarry George Hud- 
son now.” 

“T shall refuse hin! This very trick has 
turned the indifference [ felt) before, to a 
loathing and contempt Twill never over- 
come.” , 

Then with a sudden, 


piteous wail, she 


“Ob, inv husband, ny own dear husband 
why are you not here to love and protect 


| ue 7"? 


I could not bear the pleading in her 


| Voloe, 


Unmindful now of the danger of start- | 
ling her, anxious only to teke her froin the 


ance, made ine pause and allow her to en- | tyranny that oppressed her young life, I 


ter the yate in frunt of the cottage while I 
stole round the tence and went in the rear 
grate. | 


stepped froin my biding-place, and went to | 
the porch. 


As my footstep rang out there,Claragrew 


thickly with summer foliage, I, well lid- 
den, could see and hear all that passed in 
the cottaye parlor. 


looked in, alone, reading a paper with his 
eyes restiessly watching 
whiskers were dappled come. 


deadly pale, ber breath suspended, ber eyes 
dilated with a feartul hope, 

Breathlessly she listened till IT stood in 
the doorway, when with a great ery of rapt 
ure, she sprang into my open urins, and 
fainted there. 

| Fler father, sitting bolt upright, stared, as 
1if | had been a ghost—as indeed I had a 
right to be, 


From a clump of shrubbery, covered 


My father-in-law was there when IL first 


lor sO.meone to 


| refuse him now 


1 did not inean to be an eavesdropper. 

I scarcely know why T waited, widen 
and wateliful, for Clara ta come. 

When she didi come, at was with flashing 
eyes and crimson cheeks, such us | had 
never seen before. 

Her voice too was raiseel to an angry 


pitch of excitement quite new to me, 
“lather,’ she cried, ‘who lias dared to 
tell Mr. Gates to read the banuus between 
George Hudson and mysel!?” 
“I did!’ was the short reply. 
“You j—you!” } 
“Yes, I did. You have trifled with Mr. 
| Hudson long enough.” 


“] never trifled with hiin.’’ 

“He has asked you twice to be his wife.” 

“And I have twice refused that honor.’’ 

“But you shallinarry him! He is rich 
and will take yout» bis home. You cannot 
that the banns are pub- 
lished.”’ 


aris, fora long, long time, but her 
ing was so quiet, and she clung to ine so 
happily, that I, like an old 
fall frou iy own eyes upon her soft) hair. 


1 carried Clara off before his eyes, across 


the ha'l to our own room, and there To won 
life back to her 
pulse. 


white face and stilied 


She could only ery, nestled close in my 
Ww Ce |) 


fool, let tears 


When she had wept herseli quiet, she 


j told me of our baby, and how the whole 
world seeined dark and 
when it died, 


desolate to her 


Then she kissed me, and bidding me not 


to stir, she vanished behind the great arin- 
chair in wich I was seated. 


She moved softly to and fro there, and 


suddenly caine in frontof ine, ale dressed 
in seitwhte muslin, with knots of 
ribbon at ber throat and in ber halir,and the 
yvold ear-rings and brooch I bad given her 


blue 


| Shining in their places, 
“JT will wear black no inore, now you ar 
‘she said. 


“Father, father, how could you?” 
“Pray, what are vour objections to Mr. 


ludson ? Is he not young?” ; come,’ 


A few days later she put her little hand “Yes, ’ i oe | cannot mourn, even for my baby, 
in mine, and promised to be iny true, faith- “Handsome ? “ hen Hieaven has sent uy busband back to 
ful wite, “Yes.”’ jie.’ 

We took a year's cruise on the ‘*Beatrice"’ “Of good moral character ?’ That old hyseerite, inv father-in-law, had 
fora we iding trip, and two months after “Yes.” | recovered by that time, and pretended tw be 
we caine caine homea blue-eyed babe lay “Well, then, what can you find to object | delighted tuo see ine. 

Ipon Clara’s breast. ‘ . to? Not want of thoueyv, sure 4 but w have id se paral esta 4 

I tered at! ne for nearly six tnonths All t x neut Was g e froin Clara's Liens s © that ne, rl ‘ lo sea 

kissing w 
, j a 

, rr - t j i “ she Bu : i “ ~) ‘ 
wreck, I caine to th Co is UO thati bad Jw ‘ uarry Mr Hiuds j ‘ ai life there, with t , t nes 
no business t) be alive. pot love l replace the blue eyed babewho ad ] dur 


No one, with the tales of the eye-wit 
nesses, the letters froin the few who were 
saved, the evidence on all sides, could ever ¥Y 
believe that 1, Richard Vaughan, captain 
Of the ‘‘Beatrice,”’ could be still in exist- 
@b0ce. 


the sane 


ing iny long exile. 


How George Hudson bore bis disappoint- 


ment I never knew. 


| 
“Come, thats 9 staleexcuse. You made 
when vou refused to be Captain 


Tauyhan’'s wile. 


Refused to be miv wile! My twiraculous arrival was a nine-day 
Was that, too, her father’s doing ? | wonder, but George Hudson was see 
Had she beeu tricked, then ? | more after the return of the lost Lusband 


that he was about to be married, but the 
state of his finances precluded the purchase 
of anew suit of clothes tor the oceusion, so 
he resorted to diplomacy. Ele went to a 
clothing store and selecting an appropriate 
suit told the proprietor that he would like 
to take thei home, and if his tauily liked 
them he would pay for then. Ure pro- 
prietor agreed to this: proposal. ‘The ian 
returned the next morning, raduent and 
bland, saving bis tolks did not like the 
clothes, and thenyht be tad better mot keep 
thems. The groom, however, was the best 
dressed tan ut the wedding. 


gl HAVE A Crow TOPLUCK with You.” 

~The children of the wealthy funilies 
among the Greeks and Reotuans fre quently 
keptabirds for their amusement, aud sac yg 
these the-wrow was very often fomnod, In 
their childish quarrels the boys cased fo pull 
the feathers out of eaetly other's pers, we 8 
nenspef tuuking them and ther owners 
ricticulous, No doubt the erow very vie. 
lentlyvy resented this tudignitv : bot still the 
fact is preserved tor us in the phrase oa 
have a crow to pluck with you, and the 
selection of tiita as the specie | riisa 


comumplinnent to the crow nso fara it proves 
that, dn bis Case tothe prootitheation of reritat- 
Ing hisowner was added the exeitement of 
avoiding the auyry resentinent of the jusult- 
ed bird. 

SPINACH AND ArrLe.—In the delating- 


Clubs of Grerinan universities there is a rule 
prohibiting two kinds of argument frou 
beloy used in discussion. The one cousists 
in waving, “Tau very glad notto tuink «as 
you do 7? and itis eatled the spinach argu. 
ment, do recollection of a fatuous bit of rea- 
soning ones used by a lady—'] am very 
plad that I don't like Spiuach, becwse, if 
did, Tshould always be having some for 
dinner, and Tean’t bear it.’ Theother for- 
bidden fortnula is that whieh remiods a 
speaker that he has altered his Opiniones 5 
and it is stvled the apple argument, because 
an apple, being twitted with having 
changed its color, is aid to have answered 
that “it is only bad fruit that remains 
always yreen.”’ 


A SKYE MARRIAGE A marriage is an 
OOCASION ot wreat festivity in «6Skye, The 
Doricheyerevoton trtist buarssisis ibis beridde Walle oaw 
new dress, and the bridesiiuid with sie 
exactly Situllar, beside wis us presents 
to other toucinbers of the faui ‘ \ « “US 
BUDO Y Of whisky ba pros tite, Sit im 
7 iered very lise re iit # 1 ' ‘ . \ 
proves insuflicient. I f “ 

erous tats 

j ¢ itn s “ ’ 
_ bore Sit . y 
4 r tlhe aye of 

1 healt i 1 ort) 
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MEMORY'S HALO. 





BY M. R. 8. 





Sometimes when heart is weary with the strife 
Of lite existence in this world below, 

A radiant beam of sun with treasures rife 
Forecasts ibe shadow will its gladsume glow. 


Perhaps a gentie touch of lips so sweet 
Will drive the burden from my soul away, 
And render life again fondi + compiete, 
And brighten up the sorrow of the day. 


Maybe the memory of some tender hand 
**Lald on the weary brow in time ago,’ 
Will still the murmuring of griefs command 

lute serene and peaceful ebb and flow. 


Lightly the shades will rest upon my heart, 
When mem'ries fond of days coue by, 
With all their gentieness and joy impart 
A glory like some halo from the sky. 


TWICE MARRIED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,’ “BARBARA GRAHAM,’ 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL —[Continvep. } 


TH AT assistance do you expect ine to 

\ give ?"’ Matilda asked. ‘'1t as iiipos- 

sible for ine to advise that unhappy 

oung creature,unless I knew her previous 
Rissats : 

“TI can divine from what you say,and the 
hints that escaped ber, that she has been 
cruelly wronged. 

“It does not follow that 
would be better as your wife, 

“Has she no parents, or have 
her off?" 

“Her father would rather see her in her 
grave than disgraced,” replied Hugh; “he 
would have very little pity, even for an 
only child, who had thus brought dishonor 
on bis name. 

“Her mother is a weak, vain, meddling 
fool. 

“Winifred fled froin home tn ‘terror, and 
but for inv accidentally ineeting with her, 
would have died rather than return to face 
her tather's bitter displeasure, and her ino- 
ther'’s taunts and lamentations, 

“LT toll you J have known them for many 
years, 

“IT knew all the circumstances, and thie 
girl has no choice but marrying me—or— 
death." 

“I would shelter her so long as she need- 
ed a hoine,’’ said Matilda, 

Hugh repressed an oath that rose to his 
lips, and said, in his quietest tone-- 

“And how long would that be, do 
BUpPpoSse 7" 

There was no reply, and he continued— 
“You know wellthatthe child would never 
hold up her head again with ber disgrace, 
and her parents’ cuse upon her, 

“Let her marry me, and she shall be re- 
stored to her parents’ favor; lave a good 
heine, an honest name, and—”"’ 

“A husband she hated,’’ sald Matlida, 

Woman-like, Miss Pearce could not re- 
sist senciog wa shalt that would cut home, 
though she might be forced to vield at last 
to her adversary's superior position. 

“It is achvoice of arapid or slow 
for the poor girl,’’ she continued. 

“I hardly know which is the most mer- 
eiful."’ 

Hugh's teeth gnashed together, but he 
would not give any other evidence of the 
bitter mortification he swore inwardly to 
revenge. 

*Berhaps vourown interest will settle 
the knotty point, Miss Pearce,’ said ; “only 


her position 


they cast 


you 


death 


| than those who 


forimer shade over the windows, and an air 
of greater cheerfulness and strict order 
eee the apartinent than could have 
ern Consistent with the requirements of 
an tivalist, 


first tine, and was placed ina large easy- 
chair by the fire, well supported with pil- 
lows and footstool, and fortified for the ap- 
proaching trial by strong beef-tea and wine 
adininistered by Matilda's care, 

That preparing of the victim tor sacrifice, 
that strengthening the traine to enable the 
inind to meet iis Coming torture, was al- 
inost cruel kindness, 

Matiida persuaded herself that she was 
doing her best for Winifred as well as for 
herselt. 

In spite of the wan delicacy of her face, 
and the thinness of the once rounded 
cheeks, very lovely did the poor child 
look. 

Her large soft eyes were even more dove- 
like than before in their pensive sadness, 
her skin more transparently pure, and her 
lovely mouth more touching sweet 

W hat «a being to be the wite of the coarse 
hard tnan, Whose visit she was now trei- 
blingly expecting ! 

“Dear ehild, be advised,” 
Matilda, as she kissed her on 
gpartinent to suinmon Hugh. 

“Listen calinly to what be has to say,and 


whispered 
leaving the 


their own bright dreams, 

“After all, your anguish bas not been so 
hard to bear as inine. 

“You have not known the scorching, 
hardening fires of revenge in your heart. 
Be thankiul that you are inade in a softer 
mould—you can forgive.”’ 

She left the room as she spoke,and Wini- 
fred lay back on her pillows, her heart 
beating wild and quick, and 
changing every moment with agitation and 
terror, 

Still, the very weakness of her fratne,and 
the hopelessness of her position, deadened 
in Some meaure the feelings that would in 
former days bave destroyed any attempt at 
composure,” 

“Tt inattered little,’’ was the 
reflection. 

‘Despair gives courage to the weakest ; 
and yet ber poor fragile frame trembled as 
steps were heard slowly approaching the 
door, 

“The next moment the handle was turn. 
ed, and Tlugh Evans entered the rootin. 

Winifred scarcely saw him. 

A inist came over her eyes, and she held 
tightly by the arin of the chair to steady her 
fraine, but sie managed to ineline her head 
in reply to bis Guestion “Are you better, 
dear Winifred?" uttered inas gentle a tone 
as he could comand, 

Ile caine nearer, and would have taken 
her band. but she shuddered so visibly that 
he forbore the attempt, and sat down in a 
chair ata Sufficient distance frou her to 
Calin any immediate alarin. 

“Are you strong enough to listen to me?’ 
he said, with a short pause, 

Winifred again bowed her head, and her 
lips tried to fraine an assent, but her voice 
faiied her. 

Though his teeth were fora 
clenched, and his lips worked = with the 
effort to conceal the angry pang which her 
uncontrollable aversion inflicted, Hugh 
wenton. 

“Winifred, 
said. 

“Tam nota brute; and, what is more, I 
love you trulyv,—ay,a great deal more truly 
talk finely, and whose 
handsome taces cover deceitful hearts. You 
have done enough to destroy tay love, and 
Inake me vive you up toyour fate; but [in 
a hard nature. 

“When a picture's graved on steel,it does 
not rub oat like oil paint.” 


heart-sick 


moment 


compose yourself,” he 





it will be as well to decide at once. IT am 


“J eannot allow Winifred to be disturbed 
now 


not particularly distinguished for pa- | 
tience.”’ 

“LT will tell vou in the morning,” she | 
‘ d | 


to-night; and, till tosmorrow, 1) will 
bid vou good-bye. 

“The servant will bring you some sup- 
per in tho other room.” 

She rose, and, quietly ringing 
led the way from the apartinent, 
sulleniv by Hugh. 

Then, turning the key in the 
bowed coldly, and went upstairs. 

Thee was a strugyle, long and severe, in 
that deterinined wouwan's  beart that 
night. 

But, alas for Winifred! the te:npter’s 8o- 
phistry prevailed. 

The evils were so nearly balaneed to the 
onhappy Victii, that it was surely no crime 
to let ber own interest, or rather the venge- 
ance which ber lover's wiurdered corpse 
cried for at ber hands, decide’ her 
course, 

Surely it was better for Winifred herself 
to be an avowed and respectable wife, and 


the bell, 
foilowed 


lock, she 





a pardoned daughter, even though Hugh 
Evans was the husband who was to secure 
her these aivantayes. 

Matilda's instinctive sense of 


right was 


sinoethered under this one overpowering 
desire of ber lift 
Once tnore poor W fred's evil star was 
im toe asc ant 
was " y da 
| t Driglit, , 1 Fe ruar la deceitful 
in ils aspect as Lurnan pes, and too 
often human beings, prove to be. 
The blinds of the room, where Winifred 


had lain for so many weary daysand weeks 
of sickness, were drawn up Ww adinit the 
warin sun beans. 

The curtains were drawn back 


For the first tine Winifred raised her 


eves, and looked sadly, even kindly at her | 


c Prd prarblan. 


There was truth in bis words and _ tone, 
and she felt it instinetively. 
Even in Hugh she could not quite dis- 


regard real affection. 

‘Tam very sorry,’’ she faltered, ‘and not 
unyrateful.”’ 

“TL donot want gratitude, Whinifred; I 
want vou to advised, that is all,’ he resum- 
ed, with soine return of bis) old 
ness, 

“I know very well you do not care for 
ine; perhaps you hate me,and taney I bave 
brought « great deal of evil on you. 

“Bat I don't much care; it is actions JT 
judge froin, not words or woman's 
fancies,"’ 


Her large eyes were now fixed on him 
hint with a timid, questioning look. 
“Whatdo you wish me to do?" she 


asked. 

‘Be a sensible yirl,and becoine my wife,” 
he replied. 

“T eannot,”’ said Winifred. 

The word was spoken so bhcpelessly, so 
gentle, that even Hugh felt touched. 

“Do you not wean you will not?” he 
asked, but not angrily or harshly. 

“Be frank,it you wish me to be as kind t 
you ws I desire to be. 


“[ ania blunt man, Winifred Herbe 
and want no glossing pluses. Why ean 
y t uiarry me ? 

I se [au t Winifred Hert 
s ga g g 
Hei] 4 : l 

Sie covered her face with her hands, and 
the tears trickled through the sinall fingers; 
but no sob, noteven a sich, escaped her. It 


was ler pentie, hopeless grief, the 
prostration of despair. 
“Poor child! do you indeed delude your- 


self so terribly?” asked Hugh, with a pity- 


very 


ing tove that was far more cultingly con- 


her color | 


The yirl herself had been dressed for the | 


remember how lew among us ever realize | 








| aviolent and sudden death. 


rough | 








vincing than anger or earnest assevera- 
tions, 

‘Is that your real belief, Winifred ?” 

“Belief! she repeated. “How can I 

doubt it? 
“It was no dream, but a eweet, sad real- 
Ry.” 
“And whose wife are you?” asked Hugh 
quietly. 

‘There was a brief pause, but Winifred did 
not rely. 

“If you wish me to credit your assertion, 
you must name your husband,’’ he 
resumed, 

“When my husband claims me,” she 
said ; “not till then. 

‘Heaven forgive ine for having said what 
I did; vou drove me to forget-——”" 

“T understand,” said Hugh; **you cannot 
tell me more than I know. 

“You fancy you are the wife ot Evan 
Lloyd, and very likely are bound not to 
reve it. 

‘But you are utterly deceived. The man 
who united vou to hin was not even in or- 


| ders; and you are no more his wile than 


you are mine!’ 
A low wail of agony, a convulsive sbhud- 
der, was the only reply. 


The carriage drove off to the nearest rai]. 
way station, where Winifred subinitted 
eo y wo all the arrangements made for 

| her. 
| All hope, all wish in life bad now left 
| her. 

She felt like one walking in a_ horrid 
dreain, from which there was no escape. 
The spell wason ber, and she had ceased to 
resist its power. 

Poor Winifred continued In this dreamy 
stato throughout the journey, and the sub- 
sequent drive through the strange, busy 
streets of the great metropolis did not rouse 
her to interest or aniination. 

What was it to ber if the brilliant, busy 
throng hurried along the lighted streets, 
and lamps flashed inthe crowd of passing 
vehicles, and large, splendid-iooking win- 
dows presented a blaze of illumination! All 
was vanity and heart sickness to the unhap. 
| py girl. 

A garish, meaningless show, witbout in- 
terest, with unly a mockery of the gaiety 
which seemed to her now 80 incowpreben- 
sible. 
| She could searcely imagine that she had 

once been light-hearted and bright. 





| All life and nature had one seeined to ner 


Poor Winifred dared not even then break | full of animation and joyousness. 


her vow by admitting the truth of Hugh's 
conjectures, 

“Listen,” he said. “I 
than you did, and it was for your good as | 
well as iny own that I have urged you to 
this step. 

‘You are no wife; nay, more, Evan will 
be the husband of Miss de St. Hilaire in a 
few short hours, 

“Your only chance of avoiding disgrace, 
your parents’ curse, and ensuring your old 
lover's satety, is to become iny wile.” 

“Tevan’s safety !’’ she repeated, the strong | 
woinan's love triumphing even in that mo- | 
inent over selfish considerations, | 

“Yes,” continued Ilugh; “I ean consign 
hitn to prison—to the gallows—and I will, 
unless you purchase his safety.’ 

“It is false! you are only tampering with | 
me,’’ cried the poor girl, with new strength | 
though ber face was white and her eyes 
bloodshot with terror. 

“T will swear itis true, if nothing 
will convinee you,” said Hugh. 

“Evan Lioyd's safety dependson you; 
you can revenge yourself on him if you 
please, or ensure his escape froin the pun- | 
Ismtmnent that awaits him, if you still care 
for your old lover.” 

That wily man Knew well the nature 
with whieh he had to deal, little as its gen- 
erous devotion accorded with his own hard, 
unpitying selfishness, 

It was the only motive that could have 
swayed Winifred to such a repugnant, hate- 
ful step. 

Evan was still dear, oh, 80 very dear to 
her! 

She would willingly bave given ker life 
for him. 

Shoeuld she not give to Sin the peace of 
the few days she had to live, and complete 
the sacritice of ber whole existence for his 
welfare ? 

And her poor mother and her high-mind- 
ed tather would be spared the crushing dis- 
grace on their gray hairs—they would bless 
heron her dving bed if they were allowed 
to puta lawful name on her toinbstone. 
And what signitied it for a tew short 
days? 

“If I could but believe,”’ she murmured; 
“but no, no! — he would = not be so 
baae."’ | 

“Winifred,as Tam a living man, it is | 
true,’ said Hugh. 

“The man who performed the ceremony | 
between you and Evan Lloyd was not an 
ordained clergyman, and has since perished 


else 





| 
*T tell you, you areas free from any such 
is cea 


ties as When in your cradle, if that 
stuimbling-block in inv way.” 

Poor Winitred! she would fain havo 
sought refuge from her wretchedness and 
shane In some haven, suchas the Church 
of Rome, provides forthe lonely and the | 
desolate, there to hide her shame, and her 


poor, crushed, wounded spirit in a living 
grave. 

Her brain, confused and weak from re. 
cent illness, could ill distinguish between 
right and wrong. 

Hier sole longing was for peace and | 
rest. 

Her sole ray of comtort, the idea of sav- | 
ing the nan she had so devoted|y,so fatally | 
loved frou ber early childhood, and afford- 
ing the only consolation remaining to her | 
sorrowithy parents, 

Young, alone, and desolate, suffering 
alike in body and in mind, can it be too 
much a imatter of blaine or of surprise that 
the unhappy Winifred gave a despairing, 
bewildered assent to the only plan that a 
peared open to her, and that when Matilda 
Pearce was summoned to the room, the 
hall-tainting girl was placed in ter arms by 
the triumipuant overlooker, with brief but 
fatally Significant words, Miss Pearce, I | 
entreat your continued kindness for iny | 
future wife.’’ ‘ 

Never till Matilda's last hour would she 
forget the shudder, the look of patient de- 
spair with which that fragile, silent girl,en- 
dured the kiss which Hugh pressed on her 





ead ere he once inore left her to 
sue rep. »s¢ s remnained for her in this 
weary W 

APTER AAAIA 


“WVHA REE davs after Winifred had consent- 
ed to become the wife of Hugh Evans, 
a carriage drew up tuthe door of Miss 
Pearce’s pretty cottage. 

4 slight, fragile forin was half supported 
half earried into it, followed by atall, corm- 
inanding-lovking Wwoinan and a middle- 
aged man. 


knew far more | 


| any rate, 


It was now one scene of glooin and dark- 


ess. 

‘‘Miss Pearce,’’ said Hugh, on the follow- 
ing afternoon, as he entered the sitting- 
room of the lodging he bad engaged for the 
two ladies, ‘I have arranged for the mar- 
riage to take place to-tnorrow,”’ 

‘To-morrow !’’ she repeated. 

“Tinpossible !” 

“Yes, the sooner the better,” said Hugh; 
“it is no use giving Winifred time to get 
more tniserable and trightened than neces- 
Sarv. 

“TI have got the licence all right, and I 
have been to the church to make it all right 
with the parson of the parish. 

“He's out, it seems; but of course there 


| is sone one to do his duty, though for that 


matter I believe they could be well spared, 
the whole lazy iot of them.’’ 

Matilda did not reply to these uncharita- 
able reflections, 

She was was speculating on the effect of 
these sudden arrangements on her young 
charge. 

‘“‘Does Winifred know ?”’ she asked. 

“No,”’ wasthe reply; ‘‘you had_ better 
prepare her. 

“*T suppose it will look less suspicious for 
her to have a proper dress to be married in; 
but that I thought of betore. 

“T ordered a white silk dressand bonnet 
and veil while she was pining away at your 
house, little thinking of the good fortune 
that was coming for ber. 

“The dress will be here this evening, and 
the inilliner’s girl with the bonnet, to see 
it’s all right. 

“l’in a plain man, Miss Pearce, but, at 
inean iny wife to look gay and 
pretty on her wedding-day, though she 
won't quite equal the French girl, nor Miss 

He stopped. 

It was contrary to his usual rule to men- 
tion names, or even to allude to persons or 
events connected with his past life. 

Hugh would not talk of the present or 
the future, but it was rare indeed for him 
to allude to the past or to those he had once 
known. 

Matilda did not notice the sudden panse ; 
her wormnan’s syinpathy was strongly ex- 
cited for the unhappy girl whose fate was 
about to be sealed. 

But yet, to what avail! 

She bad promised and vowed that noth- 


| ing should turn Ler frointhe one purpose 


of her life, not even the strongest and ten- 
derest syinpathies of worman’s nature. 

“I think black would have been more 
suitable,’’ she said, unable to resist the de- 
sire to mortify the man she dared not re- 
81st. 

“T, for one, will not 
child by such mockery. 

“It is enough that she consents. 


torment the poor 


Let it 


| be done with as little misery as possible for 
| her. 


With a look of unrestrained contempt and 
dislike, Matilda Pearce left the room to ful- 
fill her unwelcome mission. 

She tound Winifred sitting as had been 
her wont of late. 

Her eyesjtixed on the ground, her head 
leaning on her hand, her whole look and 


attitude speaking the utter prostration and 
| unresisting despair of her mind. 


Her brain seemed torpid and stunned by 
the weight of ber inisery. 

One sole idea possessed her. 

She was saving Evan. 

When all was nearly over, her parents 
would bless her, and not, when she was no 
more, reinetmmber ber with curses and 
shame. 

“Winifred, my child,’ said Matilda. 

It was a imaternal tone, and though the 
speaker was loo young to have been her 
nother, the poor girl luoked up for a 10- 


| ment with the grateful, coutiding glance o! 


a child. 
But her eyes fell again ; 
Ulusion. 


it was but a! 


That beautiful face brought no comfort 
for her in its kindly look. 
Was it not H ivh Evan's 


B8DOk ‘ razed at her with see 


of kindness. 
“Winifred, do not hate me,” said Matile* 
“Heaven knows I feel tor you; and could 
I do anght to save you, I would: but it! 
linpossible; you cannot avoid the rate that 
is prepared for you. 
*But, if there is anything you 
| Wish, if it is in iny power to give y' 


would 
su Ce 





THE SATURD 








my own sister.”’ 
Winifred shook her head monrnfully ; 
then a sudden thought flashed across her 


mind. 


“Yes, one, only one favor I will ask of 


you,” she replied ; ‘Hugh Evans would not 
and I dare not, try to tell him. But, if you 
will goto him, and say I forgive hit, that 
] loved bim to the end,and that it was only 
for hissuke 1 was not true to the vows 
which Heaven saw; il ” 

A loud knock at the door of the apart- 
ment interrupted the werds, 

“Tell whom?’ said) Matilda, hastily, as 
she prepared to open the door, 

“Hin; Evan,” said the poor girl. 

The handie ot the door was impatiently 
turned in the lock, aud Matilda was toreed 
to obey the angry summons, 

It was Hugh Evans. 

“The boxes are here,” said he; “I have 
ordered them te be brought up. Shall tue 
people wait ?°’ ; 

“No, nol’ replied Matilda, impatiently. 
“Tf anvthing is wanted I can do it. Do not 
torture her to death, or she inay escape you 





now.” 
“Take care,”’ he muttered; and a deep, 


anzry oath escaped bis lips, and a threat 
whieh boded better for Evan Lloyd than 
he perhaps deserved. Poy ; 

“What is it?” asked Winifred, trembling 
at the very sound ot the dreaded voice, 

“Nothing, love,’ replied Miss Pearce. 
“But, mv child, summon courase, 

“Mr. Evans wishes—has arranged—for 
to-morrow to be your wedding-day.”’ 

Winifred turned ghastly white even to 
the delicate Ilps; but she only said, ‘It is 
well! 

“One step nearer to 
wil] be there—peace, peace,” she repeated ; 
and her sweet eyes closed, and her lips 
kept moving, though no sound came from 
them. 

Surely the ery that rose silently from that 
burdened, overwhelmed spirit, would be 
heard, and hope and strength be given in 
that hour of extremity, when all on earth 
seemed powerless to comfort or to aid. 

When Winifred looked up there was a 
ealiner expression in her pale face, and Ma- 
tilda dared not risk any renewal of the con- 
versation Hugh Evans bad interrupted. 

Some future time wouid explain what re- 
mained untold, and the half-expressed 
wish be carried out as sacredly as the be- 
hests of the dead. 

And when she bent down to press a fare- 
well kiss on Winifred'’s pale cneek, on 
leaving the tair girl that night, it was with 
a sort of reverence, though she still cher- 
ished the belief that the pure-looking crea- 
ture, so Saint-like in her looks, was vei, in 
actual fact, but a poor Magdalen, and that 
the ceremony of the morrow wonld be the 
sole means that could be devised of restor- 
ing her to friends, and fame, and honor, 

On the following morning Winifred cer- 
tainly looked angel-like in her bridal robes 
in the pure silk dress, not nore delicately 
colorless than her white skin, its rich folds 
falling round her fragile form, and the veil 
thrown negligently over her fair hair, just 
revealing its golden tint through the trans- 
parent tissue. 

In very wilfulness Matildt hed changed 
her determination, and arranged with her 
own little hands the young bride in the 
gauds chosen for her by the strange bride- 
Krooim., 

The very contrast between that graceful 
delicate creature, and the stern, bard, un- 
gaiilv man, would, she thought, be some 
mortification to his self-love, and she had 
dressed the passive bride with as nuch care 
as if for a more auspicious wedding. 

Matilda herself wore a pale green dress, 
and white lace searf and bonpet, which 
suited ber style of beanty, thoug! seircely 
80 congental to its eEXpression as thesombre 
garinents she bad worn ever since the death 
of her lover. 

Although set off to the best of his ability 
by a new suit of caretully chosen clothes, a 
strange anomaly was the awkward figure 
and hard face ot Hugh Evans, compared 
with the two beautiful woinen whom he was 
to accompany to the siered edifice for s» 
nomentous a ceremony. 

The very servants of the house where 
they lodged exchanged looks aad siguiti- 
cant Stniles, that were not lost on either 
Matilda Pearce or on Hugh hitself. 

But Winifred saw nothing—heeded no- 
thing. 

We had well nigh said telc nothing. 

Her sense were nunibed with the very 
Intensity of suffering. 

She dared not think. 

She dared not attempt to rouse 
trom the blessed trance-like calimuess 
extreme grief. 

The drive to the church was a very short 
one, 

To Matilda and the bride elect it seemed 
but a moinent ere the carriage drove up to 
the steps, and Hugh, leaping from the ve- 


the grave. Peace 


herself 
ot 


hicle, assisted thatwo pile agitated women 
to alight, and supported the trembling 
Winitred up the steps, an lalong tne alsie 


t sitar. 
eves were bent onthe vund as they 
t and 


Her gr 


| 
xi & viy 1 flo 


bliy ei eT 
tiida pi iced herself 


the altar 


Ma behind the sbrink- 
lng lori. 
A man, who Lad apparently been 


sialLioned himself on the 


awalt- 
ing thein, other 
Siie, 

clergy- 


and 


began 


Then the vestry door the 


etl tor the aitar 


opened 


an. advanced to th 
cerernonv 


In another tnoment the , 
whlieb was to wake Winifred, for the sec- 


ray of comfort, I will aid you as I would ond time, if at length a lawful, 


still a mis. 
| erable, unloving wife. 





CHAPTER XL. 


N the beautifully turnished sitting-room, 
which was Evan Lloyd's temporary 
apartinent till his rapidly arcproachins 

j Mane enge, at the noble-lovking father 
of its owner, and the handsome 
| Evan himself. 


Sir William oceupied a chair iinmediately 
facing the window, near which leaned the 
tall figure of his son. 

The old inan’s eyes were fixed sadly and 

) Sternly on the unvielding, seornful face, 

| “Evan,” he said, betore I would permit 
| you to do this grievous wrong—if you in- 
deed are guilty of that poor girl's ruin, and 
I fear early death—I would rather reveal 
that which should destroy you, and bring 
desolation and disgrace on our houses and 
Naine; us you owe reverence to your father, 
and gratitude to your preserver from the 
consequences of your crime, I charge you 
to answer me.” 

Evan cou.d not quite control the pale- 
| ness and the flush that rapidly succeeded 
each other on his cheek, but his eves were 
unflinching and bis lips stern and seornful 
as ever, 
| *] fear IT do net understand your dark 
| Sayings, sir,’ returned Evan. “May I bey 
| you to be a little more compassionate to my 
| dulness of comprehension ?"’ 

Sir William involuntariiy clenched the 
cane on which he leant; the sneering disre- 
spect of the tone was alimost too much for 
| his hot blood, 
|; ‘Kvan,” he exclaimed, “you pass even a 
| father’s patience. Will you force ne tosay 

the wretched words that have never yet 
passed iny lips—to speak my own son's 
crime; or will you answer, in a proper way 
the question I ask?’’ 

Evan's spirit was a decidedly bold and 
daring one. 

He had literally neither fear ot man nor 
awe of his Maker before his eyes; but the 
consciousness of guilt nade bitin quatl be- 
tore his father’s terrible and just indigna- 
tion. 

Hie was but half prepared for the inter- 
view, or rather, for the tone his fatber had 





| taken. 


He had trusted inthe brilliant prospects 
open before Lucy and himself to. silence 
the expression of every doubt in the old 
inan’s mind, and to make hit ‘willing to 
forget the suspicions at which he had before 
hinted, but one breath of which would at 


| once destroy all chance of the double alli- 


ance with the De St. Hilaires, he felt cer- 
tain. 

He had little counted on the noble spirit 
of the now self-respecting and high-tninded 


| old nan, which would sacrifice wealth, po- 


sition, and even the happiness of those most 
dear to him, rather than consent to the ruin 
of a beautiful and trusting girl, and the 
mnisery of her neart-broken parents, brought 
about Ly the wickedness and treachery of 
his own son. 

Sir Wiiliam Lloyd's own hour of dark. 
ness and weakness was long past, and he 
had risen superior to the deimon’s  tenmp- 
tation before which bisson had so hopeless- 
ly fallen. 


Evan's resolution was at last taken. He 
said : 

“T must beg vour pardon, sir, if I have 
appeared disrespectitul or regardless of 


your wishes; but vou inust remember that 
your own tone was anvthing but flattering; 
you have brought strange and heavy accu- 
sations against your only son,which are not 
very agreeable inarriage congratulations on 
the eve of inv wedding day. 

“In plain English, and without any he- 
roles or oracular hints, what ain J to confess 
or deny?” 

“First, then, as vou wish plain words, 
Evan, have you Winifred Herbert's ruin 
on your head, and do you know where she 
is?” 

The question was luckily 
save the young inan’s not too 
science. 

He could, as he bad lately had too much 
reason to suspect, answer both questions In 
the negative unbesitatingly, in the letter, if 
not the spirit. 

“As I aman honorable inan, sir, I have 


worded, 
nice con- 
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to do what In you lies for atonement. Evan, | and our Lucy will appear atthe altar and 


look here!’ 

Sir William placed a paper before Evan's 
eves as he spoke. 

It contuined a very few lines, but the ef- 
feet was electrical, 

The voung man started, flushed crimson, 
then turned lividly white, with mingled 
shame and anger, 

“You—you havedone this mad deed, 
sir!’ he exclatined at last—*actually ruined 
yourself and my mother, and risked the 
most fatal consequences to us all—for a 
wild suspicion—the mere raving of a dis- 
eused brain. 

“Ttis certainly very worthy of a father, 


to hunt an only son down with charges like | 


this,"’ 

“How true they are, you only know, and 
the Almizhty, who will judgo us,”’ was the 
sOleinn reply. 

“Do you think to frighten me with such 
a scene as this?” asked Evan, angrily; “do 
you think Tam so weak a coward as to 
trembie at the consequences of anything I 
had dared to do? 

“If it were so, I were no true deseendant 
of our race.”’ 

“Evan, Heaven grant that you may prove 
yourself worthy of your ancestors in your 
future life,” said bis father, 

Evan started impatiently. 

“No stain bis ever yet rested on our 
naine; and I, to preserve it as it was trans- 
mitted to me by tiv ancestors, have = sacri- 
ficed the remnant of our heritatge. 

“And veta wretched, haunting presenti- 
ment tells ine that this sacrifice may be in 
vain; thatthe son of inv) hope and pride 
may be the curse, the disgrace of my old 
age. 

“Evan, am J a terrible prophet, or a dis- 
tracted, nervous parent? I charge, as you 
hope for a blessing in yourown children, 
tell ime truly.” 

“You are crazed, sir—ecrazed!”’ sail 
young nan, exasperated by 
proaches and fearful warnings which #0 
terribly confirmed his own secret terrors, 
“You first ruin yourself, risk the re:mynt 
of the inheritance which has been in our 








the bridal brenktast as sisters—but not till 
then. Do not ask it, for lam firm, against 
your entreaties." 

Latira saw that Lady Lioyd was not to be 
moved from her purpose, and with a half. 
tender, hal-reprosentul look, yielded ber 
dearest desire, a habit hitherto somewhat 
strange tothe wilful, petted heiress, but 
love was begipning to liuimble even her 
proud spirit. 

That benutiful, dazzling-looking creatare, 
Laura, was alone; her bridal toflette wad 
completed, and at her bidding the attend- 
ants had left her fora shert time to the 
quiet solitude she longed for: 

It was strange, buta fit of unusual de. 

pression had succeeded the excitement and 
| abe animation of the past weeks, 

Now, when her long-cherished wishes 
were about to be accom plished—ner vows 
to be given to the man whom she had 
wildly loved—a brilliant future opening 
before her—Laura's heart sank, she knew 
not wherefore, 

There might be an instinctive distrust of 
her betrothed husband, all unconscious as 
she was, and indignant as she would have 
been atsuch a suggestion; a shrinking 


| from a nature so totally inferior in lofty un- 
| selfishness and generosity toherown; or it 


night be only one of the temporary re 
luctances to plunge irretrievably in the un- 
known future that made the bride's cheek 
pale, and her eyes fill with tears, 

And yet Lucy Lloyd had no such tear# or 
tmningivings. 

There was no shade of jealous apprehen- 
sion mingled with the daughter's natural 
tears as, at the same bour, that fair girl sat 
with her head on her mother's shoulder, 
listening to her fond maternal words, 

And still Laura de St. Hilaire was no 


‘timid yirl to shrink and start at a destiny 


the | 
the just re. | 


she herself had chosen so long and 80 eager- 
ly as her own. 

There was a gentle tap at the door, and it 
opened to admit Paul, 

He was ready for their departure, and for 
ones he looked as handsome as Evan Lloyd 


! himselt eould do, 


family for centuries, and then pursue ime — 


with terrible reproaches, 

“T would fain, just now, be spared sucha 
scene as this. My bride would scarcely be 
flattered, and your own favorite daughter's 
prospects would not be improved, if a 
whisper got abroad that Sir William 
Llovd’s intellect were failing; and yet I be- 
gin to think itthe most charitable conclu- 
sion.” 

“Evan, I would that you had not spoken 
such words,”’ replied Sir William, with 
calin, stern dignity. “I require no further 
answer. 

“Henceforth let the subject be buried be- 
tween us. 
head, and iny prayers shall not cease that, 
by penitence and good deeds you tnay atone 
for the guilt which I see too plainly rests 
on your cousecierce.”’ 

The old baronet rose, stood for a mo- 
ment, his eyes bent on the ground, his) no- 
ble form resting on the antique stick which 
had been an heirloon in the tamily for cen- 
turies, and his lips quivering with contend- 
lng feelings. 

Then he raised his bowed head, turned 
to Evan, with a look of touching grief and 
tenderness, 

“Evan—tiy first-born, my son,’’ said he, 
“T cannot wear you from my heart; 1 cannet 
curse the child of iny Gwendaline, the first 
pledge of our wedded love. 

“Perhaps it may turn you to a_ better 
mind, to think in future days that you have 
your father’s pardon, his blessing on your 
luture life, and his earnest prayers that it 
inay redeein the guilty past. 

“Jovan,” he added solemmly, ‘your Hea 
venly Father is yet more ready to forgive 
than your earthly one. Will you not bend 


| your proud spirit betore Him, though you 


to | 


not; nordo I know any tnore than yourself | 


where she is,nor did I even bear ot her dis- 
appearance till Lucy inforined Laura of the 
fuct.”’ 

Sir Williatn’s eves were fixed carnestly 


on his son as he spoke, but there was no | 


more emotion than wight well be expected 
from the gravity of the accusation brought 
against biin. 


“J this true, on your honor, Evan?” said | 


his father. 

oT te, air.” 

“Then IT and others have done you griev- 
ous wrong, said the old inan,gravely;‘‘but, 
remember, my son, that you are adding 
feariully to your guiltif you are deceiving 
May God pardon you if it is 


your lather. 
of” 

Evan finshed an angry crimson, which to 
the old baronet’s cyes was more pleasaht 

1an the cold, unmoved sneer of his previ 

ae | 4 

f = ? aauweé 
. i; rs 
S 
- « i 

4 e,la port t visit t ul 
Aca ina hurry. 

‘*‘FEvan,"’ said iis father, ‘Heaven is ny 
witness, that I would rather bear your 


fiereest angerthan the horrid doubts that 


have poisoned iny life for the last few 
months. 

“But I have repaired your erime.if erlme 
it was, to the utmost of ny power, and it 


| resis with y 


if 


our Maker and vour conscience , 


are hardened against me?”’ 
There was inexpressible 
W illiann’s tone and look. 
The words were spoken 80 serniousliyand 
sadly, that even Evan's hard spirit was 
humbled to bend in outward respect before 
his noble parent. 
“Father, said he, “I value your bless- 


pathos in Sir 


ing.”’ 

ft was a brief but expressive answe:, and 
Sir Wiliiain fondly interpreted it as he de- 
sired, 

“May God bless you, Evan!” he replied; 
“may he enable you to fulfil your new au- 
ties in His light, and avert frou you retri- 
bution in this world and the next.” 

Evan involuntarily shuddered. 

The words appeared to his guilty con- 
science more ominous of evil than good, 
and he pressed lis lips to bis father’s band 
in silence. 

He could not bave trusted hi:nself 
words. 


with 


CHAPTER XLI. 


HERE wasa very whirl of joyous Lus- 
tle inthe splendid house of the Count 
de St. Hilaire—that house so seon to 
be transferred to Evan Lloyd, asa wedding 


present froin his brother-in-law. 
The whole of the wedding partv were t 
TT? ble thers save ti younger , 
. _— . 
NS rs « 
Lal cls as set rs . ea 
ments, by the saine hands, and s ir 
bridal! toilette. e 
“My dear clilld, it cannot be,’ was the 
gentie reply, “The daughter of Sir W 
lians Lioyd must not go forth froin any 
house | ut her father’s nor eve ty : 
da sd to her future sband for aug t 
love and hor , until she bee 168 iis 
We will meet you atthe church, and you 


Your blood shall not be on my | 
| quite, quite satistiodt 


His intellizent, noble tace, was full of 
deep, quiet happiness, and tender, kindly 
feclings ; and his whele mein and bearing 
worthy of his race and of the bride he was 


| aboutto make his own. 


“Laura, darling, you have been weeping!" 
he said, tenderly. “What isthe matter ?” 
“Nothing Paul,’ she replied; “only a@ 
little nervous nonsense ; Lan afraid you 
have speiled ine in our dear old home ; I 


| shall never find any one so Indulgent as iny 


dear, grave brother.’ 

She spoke with assumed plavfulnesa, bat 
hor voice faltered, and the tears rushed 
yet more irresistibly to her eyes, 

“My dearest sister, iny Laura, are you 
quite happy in your 
prospects 7" asked Paul, anxiously. 

“Oh yes, yes. How ean it be otherwise?" 
said the yirl; putthe voice was low and 
tremulous, 

“Laura, dear sister,”’ said Paul, taking 
her hand tenderly, “we have been all in 
all to each other, and even the precious tive 
we are now formiung can hardly be #0 pure, 
so tender, asthe love that lasso long bound 
us to each other. 

Reineinber this, darling, in any sorrow 
or dissappointinent, that I am the sane lov. 
ing, devoted brother that IT have striven to 
be in past years, 

My Laura will never need aloving friend 

ahome—-while her brother lives, 

Promise me this, dearest Laura—that you 
will have noyrie!l or anxiety unshared — by 
me, When T eau in any way console or re- 
tnove it.’ 

The girl's tears were half choking her In 
the effort to repress them, but she turned 
her beautiful face on her brother with a 
look of bright and yratetul love, and kissed 
his noble brow with all ber old Hupetuous 
affection. 


‘You are a dear old darling, Paul,’’ she 
said, with some of ler foruier playfulness, 
“There is no one half eo good ——e xcept 


Evan; and Lueyv is the loveliest girl in all 
lcurope, Sul we totust oot talk such nenti- 
mental nonsense just now, or IT shail not be 
fitto be seen. There, dont look reproachfal, 
I dare notimake a goose ot myself, that's 
the truth. IT am not ungrateful, or unlieed- 
ing, Paul.’’ 

With asudden jinpulse she threw ber 
arms round her brother's neck with ao 
warin, altiost convulsive grasp, and kissed 
hive ayain and again. 

“God bless you, Paul,’ she continued ; 
“you are sure to be happy, and you deserve 
itbetterthan I; but then, you know, I 
could never have loved Evan halfso well 
if hie had been like that pretty, deinure lit- 
tle mouse | am to have fora sister. There 
now, run away, there's a dear, and send 
eriestine to arrange the furbelows you 
have disarranged.”’ . 

Paul knew his sister well, and he aaw she 
would not jnudulye the intense fe-linas 
which #hook her, and he quietly let 
but there were so:ne tiszivin 


his heart as ie Obeyved her te 


r , 


tel, iatacd we t 


s)0W to bis own roointort ast 


arrliayes w Jig art 
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friends had driven off, andasthe last care 
Triage Guineuptothe door, Paul went to 
bring bis sister down stairs, 

Sie was ready, and once more com 
aud stitely as usual, but ber hand burnt 
and trembled on ber brother's ari as they 
desovnded the stairs, and Paul kuew that 
the emetion she had betrayed was) smoth- 
ered rather than conquered during the in- 
terval. 

Iie was to wise t) speak during the short 
drive to church; and, moreover, was too 
much occupied with his own bopes and 
deep happiness for words, 

Had he been less engrossed, he might 
have observed two men hanging about the 
door of Lis house, somewhat apart from the 
rest of the crowd, who had of course asseiu- 
bled to wage at the gay group. 

They loosed earnestiy, nay rudely, at 
thems as they passed, but still, with a sinister 
rough page, that was very unlike the 
curious aod admiring glavees of the by- 
slaniers. 

When the last carriage had driven off, the 
two tnen drew back under the recess of an 
«tjotuing portico, and spoke in a low, ear 
Host tone to euch other, 

“He was not there, you say %"’ 

“Na; but the handsome girl in the last 
carriage, jn the veil, is his intended. I sup- 
pose he'll meet her atthe churci—no fear 
of jilling when there’s a power of money 
in the way."’ 

* "Tis a pity,’ 


said the first speaker: “T'in 
sorry lor her, She looks a grand creature ; 
to good for tim, anyhow. Why, whata 
born devil you must be, to wait till now be- 
fore peachbing on tin!’ 

“Tt wasn't my fault, it was the insolent 
flunkeys that did it,” replied the other, ‘1 
meant to give them a chance, out To wasn't 
colny tou be treated like a cur, when T'd got 
the rope round their very necks. It will 
be ty turn to be insolent mow ; they'll be 
glad enough to bes and pray, bet’ tis too late. 
He's booked, and she'll so be rid of bitin, 
that's one comfort for her’ 

“) don't like it,’ repeated the other, © ‘tis 
ike panuing an innocent man for a guilty 
One, Suppose you got caught voursell by 
histake now, What would you feel 2°’ 

There was a quick, fierce look, and ayrasp 
ofthe heevy stick he held, and then the 
man addressed sald coolly,— Tim not fool 
enough to be caught, nor coward enough to 
ery outif l were. There, don’t blab any 
more; the open-mouthed fools have got 
nothing to look at now, and are staring 
about them like owls, Koopa close longue 
and open eyes till Lhe tine Comes,” 

His companion who was tuch vounger 
and tess repulisive-.ooking than himself, 
nodded assent, and the two continued sil- 
ently observantof all around toed, till the 
crowd gradually Decame tired of 
andone by one dispersed, leaving 


house, 

“Now, mnind your chances; keep your 
eveon tne, and don't lose a moment when 
linove,”’ said the elder ian. “It ean’t be 
lorie mow." 

‘The younger man gave ao grumbling 
assent, and then there was silence between 
toemi till the chureh clock struck 6 even, and 
arapld sound of wheels proclalimed the ap- 
prouch of the cartilages containing the 
bridal party. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. J 
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LOVER AND LORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AN ANGEL UNAWARES " 


‘a BHOCKING SCANDAL,’ “SOWING 


AND REAPING, PEGGY,” 
ETC., ETC., BTC 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
i Vik taste of jovers of sensSalion Was 
| gratified, aud London had but one sub- 

ject of conversation that tnbigghat, fer, by 
tue time the evening papers appeared, all 
London knew that the mystery of the De 
Gretton tiurder was exp lated at last, Kuew 
of the confession and suicide of Lady Ol 


via Blake. 
‘The sudden 


[ CONTINUED. 


horror that held Cristine 


Singleton motionless before the silken cur. | 


tail that alone stood between her and the 
solution of all ber doubts and fears bad not 
been foundation less, 

Had she found strength to push the frail 
bartier aside, she would bave found the 


desperate passion-haunted creature whose | 


crime teed darkened So tmany lives prone 
and cold across the doorway, with wide 
dark eves glaring dreadfully up from the 
dead tace, on whieh the glare of Lamiplight 
fell, and the sumall dark Ulue phial Chat still 
dithused its suutle odorthrough the room 
clenched ju the rygid Hugers with the un- 
vielding clasp of death. 
~ Jady Ol va lad escaped, and, so far as 
hu beat justice Was Gonce;rte dl, the escape 
Was Sa e iad sure 

Sue bad been dead some hours when the 
1 rs were ‘jie ‘ i i | fixed de- 


seemed 


r . 
aioe 4 Ss ae * ,e DCR 
esto Nora, and cleared the 
i her aie. 


' ‘ sits reek) } 
jast Shadow of suspicion [ro 
It was Jull and explicit enougu to salisly 
tiie soSl EXuctiiiy. 
And, thoagh passion nade it a little in- 
coberent bere aud there, the tnain part of 


the document was siudivusly 


and clear. 
“] have learned,”’ it ran, 
Singlets vo-wight that Nora, Lady de Grew 


-—. is alive, in hiding, and in deadly peril 
still. 

“The story was told to wrest a confession 
from me, I know; but, in spite of the nat 
nral emotion it excited, and the eloquent 
pleading which remorse has taught the cold 
and sellish girl, wy secret is my own 
yet. 
“Shall I make confession now? Let ime 
think. 

Nearly two years ago! Oh, Heaven,how 
long, bow long those years have been ! 
—_— they dragged Ww her as to me, I won- 
der? 

“Is it as hard to be hunted and innocent 
as guilty and safe? ‘Safe !’ 
mocks ime as I write itdown ! 
sale fora day, an hour? 

“Ah,no!l If the actual peril of rope 
and seaffuld never came near ime, it the op- 
portune appearance of that unhappy yirl 
Set tbe slouth-hounds of justice on another 
track, have not the phantom: horrors of ivy 
sleepless nights and miserable days been 
worse than the worst 
death ? 

“And yet I did well to kill him! 


Was I ever 


Face to 


soul, l say that I did well, 

*“Alberic Grant was a 
traitor. 

“He shamed his own kinswoman before 
the world, and thought his baseness safe 
because she stood alone, because she lad 
neither brother, nor lover, nor husband to 
avenge her, 

‘The coward and the fool! The coward 
to count a Woinan’s bopelessness as somne- 
thing in his favor, the fool to forget that 
Well—now he 


Spanish firein her soul, 


knows! 


that Alberie Grant and 1 were to marry ; 
and, though Talways feared and = shrank 
from bit, T was content that it should be 
BO; COontLent—no nore, 

“My first marriage had been unbappy, 
and I soon repented the rash folly that had 
condemned ine to poverty, and given ine a 
lower place in the world than I might have 
hoped to hold. 

“I never thought that my cousin would 
forgive me, 

“There was little generosity in his charac 
ter, and that he should bitterly resent the 
trick fT had played him seemed to ine only 
natural and just. 

“But, to my amazement, when, the year 
after iny widowhood, I returned to London 
and took up the threads of iny old lite, De 
(rretton was tue first to greet me with 
every e@Xpression of 
yard, 

“Tl was sore-hearted and broken-spirited 





Walling, | 
thes | 
nearly alone, on the step ot the nellboring | 


just then. 


{ 
| 


How the word | 


bitterness of 


face with the end, face to lace with my OWL | 


coward and a | 


woumn bad Spanish blood in her veins and | 


‘Little more than two years ago,I thought 


affectionate — re- | 


“My own world looked upon me indiffer- | 


ently enough, My beauty had faded ana 
Inv Ineuns were sinall, 

“DT had somehow made a failure and a 
mnuddle of may lite, and jor fulures and 
maddles the world has no great taste. Tiin- 
gine then how my heart wartned to the tian 
I bad wronged, the tuan whose chivalry so 
easily forgave ine! : 

“At tirst he spoke lightly and easily of 
the trick J had played bin ; and yet under 
all the lightuess wes quick to perceive a 
subtle undertone of tender regret. He 
blamed litmself, not me. 

“T was too young and bright for a dull 
oid boury. 

“It was a sacrifico apy frank-hearted girl 
would naturaly avoid. 

“LT looked at) him, erect, handsome, dig- 
nified, walking in the world’s sunshine, 
crowned with tho world’s honor and regard 
and then atiny own dark, haggard tace, 
and there seemed acruel mockery in his 
words. 

“Something of this] said) in passionate 
Incoherent Jashion, expressing | khuow not 
Whatol regret for inv tnadness and ingrat- 
ltude to bit. 

“Even then, though he bent over my 
hand with the tenderest courtly grace aud 
soothed ine withthe kindest word, [felt 
vaguely trightened and oppressed by the 
odd exultant glitter of his eves, 

“So, little by little, bis daily devotion 
and constant care of ine attracted the gos- 
sips’ notice. 

‘Tithe by little the story crept about that 





tein perate | 


“fromm Cristine | 


the old) past was to be renewed, that I was 
vo be Lady de Gretton after all. 
| Old trends who had forgotten me in my 
obscure widowhood thronged round me 
once again,old acquaintances renewed their 
claim to intimacy, life began to brighten 
once more, and I knew that L owed it all to 
Alberic Grant 

“Was icany wonder that I learned to 
look for his coming with an eager gratitude 
that touched on love, to long torthe utter- 
ance of the words that should make the 
bond between us irrevocable ? 

*Butthose last words were 
| SlOW 11) Qoulng. 

*T bad been congratulated on what every 
one looked ou asa setiled thing a dozen 
times, and malifously rallied on my 
siranye reticence as inanuy more; but still 
the one sentence that would justify me in 

never 


strangely 


iyimysell engaged wus once 


Sproneni. 


neve 
weeks and 
grew sick with hope deterred, 
“Yes—bope. Olivia Oraut, in the fever- 
ish flush of her first roimantic passion,might 
| think her middle-aged cousin nu desirable 
| mate, and break the bond between them 
liguliy enough. 
“Olivia Blake, with all be glamor gone, 


passed 1) 'S ps; id, “us tue iays it | 


nonths passed on, iny heart 


failen fortunes, and a keener appreciation will be, anine days’ wonder at the very 


ot all the solid goods of life—this Olivia 
had learned w look on the once-dreaded 
marriage as the goal of all her hopes. 

“It seemed so sure and safea tuing too; 
for ouths I had consulted with his stew- 
ards and arranyed the aflairs of his estates, 
for months the De Gretton diamonds had 
been in ny posession, the Jewels that bad 
never flashed on the neck and artins or glit- 
tered inthe hair of any woman but the 
wile of «a De Gretton betore. 

“T wore'them one night at a Court ball ; 
and next day 

‘How shall I write of what followed? 
The shame-and pain of that time seem to 
scorch me now—now that he is dead, and I 
ain face to face with death. 

‘He came quite early in the afternoon, 
and beyan, in his careless indolent fashion, 
to discuss the events of the previous night; 
but all the time he watched ime with such 
strange intentness that I felt my face flush 
and iny heartthrob with an exultant pre- 
vision of atmomentous question at hand. 

“Fool that I was not to Know that no love 
light gleamed in those cruel eves ; fool that 
1 was to walk so blindly into the open trap, 
to let himtrainpleonimy pride and drag 
iny honorin the dust! But, at least, the 
debt is paid, and paid in fall! 

* *You were lovelier than ever last night 
Olivia,’ he said, leaning back in the tall 
chair, and watching ine through his half- 
closed lids, 

“Oh, no’'—with a little laugh of slow en- 
joymenut—‘I do not offer ny own partial 
judgment! The opinion was expressed on 
every hand.’ 

«The diamonds dazzled people,’ I said 
coolly, though inv beart beat fast. ‘So halt 
the admiration belongs of right to you.’ 

“ie nodded two or three times, stroked 
his gray moustache, as though to hide a 
well-pleased sinile, then said lazily— 

“*Ah, those diamonds! By-the-way, 
was a good deal con cratulated Jast night— 
think I will take them back now, Olivia.’ 

“T dared not ask why; but iny eyes put 
the question so ees he answered it with 
his accustomed laugh— 

‘“*T inust have them 
wife.’ 

IT turned my head aside abruptly ; the 
words inight—inust mean the crowning of 
iny hopes; but the smile filled me with 
vague dread, 

“You do not seem to care,Olivia. Do you 
take no interest in inv wife ?’ 

“He laid a soft lingering einphasis on the 
last two words—it night have been tender- 
ness or subtJest cruelty—I could not quite 
tell. 

“My heart beat yet faster, and there was 
a strange dull rushing in iy ears, 

* «Do you not eare, Olivia ?’ 

“‘Hetouched my hand now with his 
long thin fingers ; the touch roused me at 
onee, 

*+Yes,"’ I said, with an eftort. ‘You know 
I care.’ 

«kor me ?’ 

“He drew a little nearer, and I 
breath upon iy cheek, 

Poor Olivia! I was not 





— ee 


reset for my 


felt his 


wrong. You 





have learned to trust ine; you do vegret the 


past ?’ 
“+*Yes,’ I whispered again, in a very 
agony of expectation, lor the all-important 
question lingered still, 
*oAh'’—he patted inv 
drew a long breath—--‘the 
youth, Olivia! 
~ « *You remember the old proverb—Si la 
jeunesse savait its 
*¢Si la vieillesse pouvait,'I finished, with 
astmile. 
“*The conclusion is hardly 


hand gently, and 
inistakes of our 





compliment- 


ary, Alberic!’ 


| witha bitter Kugwiedge of poverty and — 


"No 4 
pleasant, Olivia. 
name?” 

‘Where was nny pride then? | have been 
ealled proud so olten. 

*T looked at bim with piteous eyes, bey- 
ging him to torture ne no more, 

“He laughed, and twirled his gray mous- 
tache nore Sharply. 

“Did you think that Ll should never 
inarry, that no ohe would have me because 
you once—' 

““Oh, no, no!’ Ll eried vehemently. ‘You 
are cruel, Alberie, You lnow bow bitterly 
I have repented that mad folly—know 


only true; and truth is not always 
You do not ask my wile’s 





worst. 

***Your pride will help vou to bear a lit. 
tle bitter jesting ; and, by the time ths dia. 
inonds glitter on mnvy Nora's neck,the world 
will have forgotten that yo : ever forestalled 
Lady de Gretton’s privilege and wore 
them.’ 

“Did I do wrong to kill him, coward and 
traitor? 

“Did I do wrong to drive my dagger to 
his base heart, and rid the world of a mon- 
ster ? 

“No, I say—ten thousand times no! Al- 
beric Grant deserved the death I dealt him, 
I was not a inu:deress, but an execu- 
tioner. 

“I hardly know how I lived through the 
tine that followed—through the civil sneers 
and biting jests that encountered me on 
every side. 

“I was the diversion of the season; and 1 
knew it. 

“T seemed to move ina dull and misty 
atmosphere, in which I saw all things in- 
distinctly. 

“One thought only shaped itself clearly 
and distinetly in my mind, the thougnt of 
revenue—‘An eye for an eye, alooth fur a 
tooth, a life for a life.’ 

“He had Jaid mine desolate, and I would 
take his in revurn. 

“IT think the stern calm with which I bore 
my punishinent alarined bin more than 
any fiery outbreak would have done. He 
avoided me at first; but, finuing thatI in 
no way Shrank from society, that I had 
even forced inyself to call upon bis bride- 
elect—a poor spirit-broken child,sold tothe 
rich man like a bale of goods, and sick for 
the love of a dead jover—he tried to concili- 
ute me and teach me to forget. 

“Well, the wedd ny-day, to which I 
looked torward tar nore eagerly than if it 
had been ny own, caine and passed, 

“Nora Bruce becaine Lady de Gretton ; 
and I stood calmly by, regardless of the 
pin-prick stings, the smiles and shoulder- 
shrugs and whispers of iny dear fainiliar 
friends—lor did not every word the priest 
spoke, every step the bridal pair took from 
the altar bring ine nearer to iny revenge? 

“T stood in statue-like endurance through 
the ceremony; but I would not break 
bread with them. 

“IT excused inyself to the bride’s mother 
on the plea of an immediate return to Ire- 
land, where iny sister-in-law lay danger- 
ously ill; and [ started for Devonshire by 
the same train that bore Lord and Lady de 
Gretton on the tirst stage of their honey- 
moon journey. 

“IT knew every nook and corner of Cliff 
Cottage and its grounds, and I knew my 
cousin's habit of despatching all business 
in the little room that opened on to the 
verandah and the lawn. 

“True, there might be some change in 
even his methodical habits upon his) wed- 
ding-day; butin some way or other it 
would be strange indeedif I did not eateh 
him for one moment alone—and — then 

“TI felt the edge of the long, slender steel, 
Inv mother’s Spanish dagger; and IT was 
content to wait, crouched in the dense iim- 
penetrable shrubbery that lay to the side 
of the house—to see him come and go, now 
to answer some business telegrain, now to 
bring back the young bride to whom he 
should have been all love and tenderness, 
but upon who:n he looked with the same 
cold and cruel anger that had once shone 
in his eves for ine, 

“Something had come between them— 
but what? I pondered the question as I 
knelt on and on in my cramped comftort- 
less position, till the sun vanished beyond 
the horizon-line, till the last pink tinge 
faded froin the sky, till the stars began to 
peep shyly out, their tremulous light half 
lostin the soft splendor of the full round 
inoon, till the dew drenehed inv black 


| dressand my limbs grew nuinb and stiff, 


| till the lights twinkled from window to 
window, and, one by one, went oat, til: 


from the 


only the steady star that shone 
broke 


open doorway ot De Gretiou’s room 
the long line of shadow. 

“Then I forgot all things, for the longed- 
for hour had come. 

“Slowly, for my limbs were cramped 
and aching, I came to the preity flower- 
grown porch, and crept along in its 


| shadow. 


“*That vou would take ne now ? Is that | 


so, Olivia?’ 

‘* ‘He clasped my hand, and looked into 
my eyes in ardent lover's fashion. ‘You are 
not jesting with me now ? 

**You could be content to pass your life 
with the man whom you jilted along time 
age ?’ 

“¢More than content,’ I whispered,as his 
arin stole round me and his moustache 
brushed iy brow; and forone full second I 
feit that life was good once more, 

“Then he withdrew his arm, and broke 
into the oddest, most misplaced laughter 
that ever crossed the lips of man. 

“Tlisevesglittered triuinphantly,his arma 
were folded on his breast. 

ae, he said, in a tone of burlesque re- 
ret, Ww very unfortunit at I did not 


if “In 7 

> & s : Ss 4 | i | 
fire in mv heart and Drain—a fire that burns 
unquenchably. 

*\ litthe ery broke from my lips; but as 
yet I could not speak. 

‘ ‘Compose yourself, ny dear Olivia,’ he 
broke in suavelyv. 

“‘Jitting is not pleasant, asI know. You 
made ime the laughing-steck of London 
once; but Lassure you tbe story of my 
wrung was, and the story of my vengeance 


“As I hoped and expected, both French 
windows stood oped, and he was seated at 
the farther one, his back turned to ine, at 
the large writing-table which Mr. Romayne 
had always laughingly consecrated to bis 
uss. 
“One breathless second 1] paused in the 
doorway—and then, with the bound of a 
tisress, Ispranz upon him, and the long 
keen Knife did its fatal work. 

‘‘He tried to erv—he did ejaculate gny 
name; name; but flungthe eloth IJ had 
soaked with chioroforin across his lips, and 
then—then I drew the dagger forth with all 
iny strenyth. 

“When I saw the blood that followed it, 
I knew that he must die. 

“iiow heavily be fell tothe ground! Yet 
no one stirred. 

“Tn astupid i:mmol ty I sat watching 

ru t . rrew r 


oy gray 


4 hui DOp€ | esca seemed 
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‘a & suc W ria ‘ n 4 


ine, and I was I 


eance must be m yrepared 

) pay its orice. 

‘Buc suddenly the white face seemed to 
stir, orashifling ray of moonlight gave it 
Lue yuasily Seusblauce of the old mocking 
Siniie. 

“The sight filled me with a wild, abject 
terror, 

‘*] started to my feet, and rushed across 
the lawn, as though ten thousand furies 

1 pursued ino, - 
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“Another moment, and I was on the 
open shore ; the dagger had flashed in the 
airand sunkin the fatho;mless depths of 
the sea. 

“I was away froin the scone, free from 
the worst evidence of ny criime. 

“With that knowledge there caine to me 
the faint nope of escape. 

“I examined my dress—the long close- 
fitting cloak, the dark bonnet and veil, 
would certainly not attract attention in 
passing through the strects. 

“Tuere might be an early train. The lit- 
tle town was unusually full, 

“| did not count much on the chance ; 
sti.l TL would try. 

+] did try ; there was a train which went 
earlier than [ bad hoped, and sucha throng 
of hone-returning pleasure-seekers as 

nude it easy Indeed to pass unnoticed, 

-Unnoticed and unmolested, I inade iny 
way along the coast, and = crossed St. 
co orge’s Channel; and I first learned that 
|, ord de Gretton’s murder had been dis- 

vered, and that public opinion attributed 
ue erime to his missing wife. 

“The days that followed were days of 
wony to ne. 

“ifad Nora de Gretton been brought to 
tria:c, I would bave confessed iny crime and 
sived her—that I swear in thisthe last hour 
of uy lite, as I confess it now, and die to 
SAVE her! 

“Let ber forgive me, if she can. The 
wrong I did her even in her grave has 
haunted inv thoughts and well-nigh driven 
tie mad ; ever has her shadow pursued ine 


| 








| 


i phantom figure, with sad and angry eyes | 


and pale reproachful lips, 

“She will forgive ine, for she will be 
hippy; and happiness is’ merciful, most 
merciful to the unhappy dead. 

“T ask no other pardon for my sin against 
hier. 

“Tnere has been some expiatory agony 
even bere; and for the crime for which the 
law ‘vould take my lite I go to answer to 
another Judge.” 

The document was duly sealed and sign- 
ed, nowonly by Lady Olivia, but by thetwo 


’ . 
women whom she had, with apparent care- 


lessness, asked tosign her ‘will,’’ before | 


retiring for the night. 

Being placed in the hands of the proper 
authorities, it speedily secured Nora’s re- 
Jease from custody andthe removal of tne 
Just shadow of suspicion from ber name. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1 OOD-NIGHT, Cristine. If we sit talk- 
( ing any more, you will have no roses 
for to-morrow; and what will the 
Laron say ?” 

Nora spoke with atouch of peremptory 
playtulness such as she never would have 
shown to her step-sister in the old Nettle- 
ton days. 

But. though Cristipe smiled a little, she 
did not stir. 


She leaned one elbow on the chimney- | 


piece, and, looking intothe brightly blaz- 
ing fire, said slowly and very thought- 
fuilv— 

“No, let me stav a little longer, dear; I 
have so much to sav.” 

Nora wine ed a little, but dropped back 
into her chair and crossed her hands upon 
her lap. 

She was lovelier than ever, Cristine 
thought, watching her with eyes that were 
trembled still, but clouded by hate and 
euvy no longer. 

The six months that had passed Lady 
Olivia gave her back her life and freedom 
had deepened the rose-tint in the smooth 
soft cheek, and restored tue old starry lus- 
tre to the great gray eves. 

But for the soft snow-white hair that con- 
trasted so quaintiy with the peach-like skin 
and arched black brows, Nora de Gretton 
would have been fairer than Nora Bruce 
had been. 

Even that, to her lover's faithful eves, 
was to her girlish grace and loveliness as a 
sacred crown of martyrdom, 

Cristine looked, till the tears that had 
been gathering slowly filled her eyes aud 
blinded her. 

She dropped suddenly upon her knees 
and hid her face in Nora’s lap. 

“Cristine, tears on your bridal-eve, when 
you should be so happy!’ Nora said, trying 
to raise the blond head ; but Cristine would 
not look up. 

“Happy !’’ she echoed with a little pass. 
ionate ery. “How dare I hope tor happt- 
ness?) Nora, I un afraid!’ 

“Why, dear? Baron Benjuda loves you; 
and I think he is a good man.” 

“Too good, Inever thought he would 
forgive me; but he says be can trust ine 
still. Is it not wondertul ?”’ 

“Wonderful taat he should see how no- 
bly you repaired a wrong and overcoine a 

” 


“A jealousy.”’ Cristine finished in awhis- 
per. ‘Nora, we will never speak of this 
again; but I was madly jealous of you al- 
ways, of your beauty and fascination, of 
your father’s affection and Vance's prefer- 
ence—last and most of all, of Artuur Beau- 


pre's love !”’ 
. ish ' Nora ir rr ted star \ 
“ | a 
vw 7 
“Tonly want you to Know what poor ex 
cuse there Was for iy Savage cruelty, lo 


win your full forgiveness as iny best wed- 
ling-ilt.”’ 

For all answer Nora stooped and kissed 
her; and the two sisters clung together in 
silence tuat was eloquent oi love and 
peace. 

“Vance was so good to we to-day,’ 
tine went on, alter a little pause, 


Cris- 


sult of the long unnatural strain Nora bad 


“He and Israel aré great friends now. 
Israel vows he will inake his fortune.” 

“And Nettie and iny godchild—were they 
good tou ?’’ Nora asked, with a sinile. 

“Dear Nettie! What a happy couple 
they are—and yet what a terrible thing we 
should have thought such # marriage for | 
Vance once !" 

“Ah, onee !"" 

The words came almost unconsciously 
from Lady de Gretton’s lips, the deep eyes 
were sliadowed with the pain of remini- 
scence. 

“We thought so any strange things in 
that once, Cristine !°’ 

“Nothing so strange as what has been," 
Cristine said hurriedly. ° 

“Nora, how different your life would 
have been if your father bad never brought 
us to his home !’’ 

“Different indeed,’ Nora answered, with 
a sad half-sinile, “for I should never have 
known Vance !"’ 

“Ah, Vance redeemed us !"’ Cristine said 
heartily. 

— Scapegrace was the best of us, after 
all. 

“Well” —moving reluctantly towards the | 
door—“there is peace between us now, 
Nora?”’ 

‘**Peace always,"’ Nora said, with gentle 
earnestness, 

“And now, for the last tine, Miss Single- 
ton, good nignt. 

“Mrs. Bruce will be shocked if you stay 
here any longer.’ ; 

Cristine went then. 

Nora sat long, with clasped hands and 
dreamy eyes fixed on the dying fire, living 
ayain in vivid reminiseenee through the 
cruel sorrows and rare joys of her darkly- 
Shadowed past. 

Her life, 80 far as she could see it now, 
was bright and full of promise. 

Lady Olivia’s confession had absolved her 
from all suspicion so completely that even 
the most malicious could find no more to 
say of herthan that she had been wrong- 
fully accused. 

She might, had she chosen, have posed 
dramatically on her reappearance in society 
and received all tue honors due to martyr | 
heroines. 

She recoiled with a sore pitiful shrinking 
trom all allusion to the events of those two 
years. 

Even yet she had not conquered her mor- 
bid distaste for the company of strangers. 

Mrs. Beaupre indeed had come to her at 
once with a warin maternal welcoine that 
had overcome the girl's shy pride and won 
her heart. 

With the woman who had followed tothe 
grave, because her son had loved her, the 
poor waif entombed as Nora de Gretton,the 
girl had had an instinctive syimpathy trom 
the first. 

Mrs, Beaupre's cheertul piety and strong 
common-sense had done tuch to dispel the 
nervous terrors that were the natural re- 











borne. 
“She is likea plant that has lived too | 


| tong in the shade, and wants all the sun- | 


| shine we can give her, 
|; Beaupre would say in’ her 


| would 


Arthur,’’ Mrs, 
bright hopeful 
fashion, when Arinur complained dejected- 
ly that the light was long in coming back 
to the grey eyes, and the roses were long in 
blooming on the pale thin ‘ace, 

‘Trust in time, dear, and do not frighten | 
her. 

“She will never forget ; but) by-and-by 
her memories will grow dit; and then I 
shall welcome iny daughter, Arthur.’’ 

“Is she not lovely 7?” Arthur asked, his 
worn face lighting with an eayer sinile. 
And his mother warinly aseented— 

“Lovely and lovabie; 1 have but one 
fault to find with her.’’ 

“A tault !"’ the young inan echoed indig- 
nantly. 

“What fault bas the poor child, ino- 
ther?” 
“She is too forgiving,’’ Mrs. Beaupre said 
with much decision, “No, [ am not un- 
christian, Arthur; but, in her place, I 
would never have spoken to Cristine Sin- | 

gleton.”’ 

“Why, mother, do you forget that, if she 
wronged Nora once, she reudered ber a | 
signal service at the last ?”’ 

“Pure accident!" the obstinate old lady | 
said disdainiully. ‘Lady Otivia'sconscience 
have wakened without her aid. | 
Miss Singleton is aclever girl, and, seeing | 
how the tide had turned, took advantave of | 
an Opportunity to re-establish herself in 
every one’s good graces; but she will 
never find a place in mine—never !" 

There was agrim determination in the last 
word that Arthur found it) lispossible to 
shake—he knew what his mother’s pre- | 


judices were, and that first of all Coistine’s 


sins, with her, ranked the wild attempt to 
establish herselfas his nurse. 

It was a subject fraught with perils, and 
one he never cured to discuss ; 8, similing 
a little uneasily, he said— 

“Well, I will not be so irreverent as to 
deny your charity ; but we inay as well let 
Nora live at peace with those belouging ww 
he r. ; 

“With all mv heart. The step-inother is 
a foolis sei fis A pat but] ¢ b ber 


te is 5 eT [ i 6 : ,a ‘ 


better ! nterrupted Mr. 
Beaupre, with crushing emphasis, “And I 


hope the Baron Benjuda isa iman with a 


wiil 11s ‘ Who KMmOWS now to Keep 
his W l order, 

“He does not look very weak,’’ Arthur 
siid. with asmiie; and tbere tue Subject 
dropped, but in his beart he knew that his 


mother’s prejudice was quite unshaken, i 
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She retused with a grim courtesy, the in. 
Vitation to Cristine’s wedding, though she 
did not atteuyt to keep her son froin at- 


| tending it, saying indeed that she would be 


Klad to hear, onthe evidence of an eye- 
witness, that it had really taken place, and 
she was always in fear that Israel Benjuda 
would discover some fresh wickedness on 
his betrothed’s part, and break the mar- 
riage off at the last moment. 

Her ear was not justitied, In the clear 
bri-ht sunshine ofa tine March morning. 
Cristnie Singleton, arrayed in white velvet, 


Drussels lace, orauge-Liossoums, and pearia, 
rose up | 


knelt on the alter steps, and 
Baroness Benjuda. The ceremony was less 
ornate and splendid than quite suited the 
bridegroom's Oriental taste, the guests as- 
seubied were tewerin number than seemed 
rit to his lavish hospitality ; but he could 
tind no Haw in the beauty or the splendor 
of his bride ; and he looked a proud and 
tadiantly bappy umatn ashe walked, with 
astounding sell-possession, down the long 
aisle, with that tair aud Shining Vision on 
his arin. 

Cristine’s serene self-possession did not 
desert her on her wedding-day ; she bore 
her new honors witha graceful ease tiat 
filled the Baron with rapture, and supple- 
inented her mother’s somewhat nervous 
hospitality with a ready tact of her own. 

Looking at her, Nora could hardly re- 
cognise in this smiling, coolly-gracious 
woman the teartul, pleading Cristine of the 
previous night. 

Nora herself was paintully nervous at the 
beginning of the ceremoay which inevita- 
bly brought back memories of ber own 
tragic wedding. 

Arthur Beaupre standing bemde her, and 
Vance Singleton watehing her across the 
church, saw the color tliexer in her face and 
the red lips quiver ; butshe controlled her- 
self with a strony effort—perbaps the touch 
of Arthur’s hand was reassuring, perhaps 
the calin of the sacred place tell on her 





spirit—and before the service ended the | 


lovely face bore no trace of fear or trouble, 
only a sweet grave peacetul ness, 

Nettie was there, a radiant little matronly 
figure in garnet-colored velvet and soft fur, 


by her tall husband's side; Mrs. Clare too, | 


and Jennie; but Jennie, for once, deserted 
both nother and sister to cling to Nora's 
hand—for the little cripple bad taken one 
of her capricious tancies to the pale patient 
girl she bad known as Miss Vansittart, and 
clung to ber in and out of season with a 
persistency that onve bad all but cost Nora 
dear. 

Not until the breakfast was over, and the 
necessary changes of dress effected, till the 
carriage waiting to convey the bride and 
bridegroom to the station was atthe door, 
did Cristine show any sign of feeling ; then, 
in Saving good-bye to Vanee, she threw 
both ber arinsaround his neck, and whis- 
pered with something like passion— 

“Try to think wellof mein the future, 
Vance. I have been a bad daughter and a 


| cruel sister: but—I willtry to be a good 


wife.’ 

There was no mnistakeing the fervent sin- 
cerity of the promise, 

Vance was too startied to answer at once, 
though he returned the emimbrace warily ; 
and, when breath and words caine back to 
himt, he saw his sister’s fair face framed in 
the carriage window, smiling back in 
gracious tureweill, 

But, evanescent as that emotional out- 
burst had been, it left amore hopeful feel- 
ing in Vanee Singleton’s mind. 

“All’s weil that ends well, Vanee,”’ said 
his mother, with a sigh of tull content. «1 
never thought, alterall her disappointinents 
and mistortunes, that Cristine would be a 
great lady, alter ali.” 

“Tt is better than that, mother.’’ he an- 
swered gravely. “Onee, not lorg ago, I 
thought Cristine would never be a good 
woumn. Now | hope and think she will.’ 

That afternoon, when the wedding-gu sts 
had taken their leave, when Mrs. Bruce, 
worn out with the fatigue and excitement 
of the day, had stolen away to sleep offan 
incipient headache, Arthur and Nora tound 
themselves alone. 

The brigatehill day was dying into dusk, 
the lamps were gleaining in the gray 
outside. 


| and allowed to cool, 


haze | 


“Arthur, may I be haypy—dare I—is it 
right? My love, I love you so well, I 
would not do you harm." 

“Harm, when you give me all! love on 
earth 7" He clasped her to him in lcver's 
rapture, and kimsed the red sweet lips to 
Stay their pleading. 

“Dare you be happy, Nora? Dare to be 
anything else, when you are once my wife, 
and you shal! see the tyrant I will be!’ 

She smiled, but a taint touch of the old 
trouble lingered around her lips and in her 
eves, 

‘But vou, Arthur—will you never regret 
that your wife has lost all that you used to 
praise in the old days—beauty and youth 
aad gaiety of heart ? See—I aim alinost au 
old woman !" 

She touched the white looks with a pitiful 
upward look, 

He stooped and kissed them with a 
sudden reverent passion, though he an- 
swered cheerily— 

“Caluinnies all, Mistress Nora! I regret 
nothing on this day that makes you mine ; 
and whoever says iny wile is pot the young- 

estard best and fairest of women must an- 
swer to me, ber Lover anp Lorp."” 


(THE END.) 
—_ a © —— 


Scientific and Useful. 


Ice Row Boat.—An Oswego genius has 
Invented a row boat for use on ice, It rests 
upon three steel runners and is) propelled 
by round oars tothe end of which spurs 
ure attached. As the boat advances the ours 
shorten atevery stroke, lengthening again 
before the next stroke by means of a spring 
inside, 

EARACHE.—A_ writer offers the follow. 
ing remedy for earache, and says that be 
has never known itto fail to afford almont 
instant relieg: “Olive oil, one ounce; chlo- 
roform, one drachin, Mix and shake well 
together ; then pour twenty-five or thirty 
drops into the @ar and close it up with a 
piece of raw cotton to exclude the air and 
retain the mixture,"’ 

ToOTHACHE.—A correspondent cfa Lon- 
don paper gives the following as an instant 
remedy lor toothache: With a simall piece 
of zncand a bit of silver (any silver coin 
will do), the zine placed on one side of the 
afllicted gui and thesilver on the other, by 
bringing the edyes together, the small cur- 
rentofl electricity generated lmimediately 
and painlessly stops the toothache, 

NoveEL BAROMETER, —A French meteoro- 
logist has, in the exposed court of — his 
house,two bars of iron planted in the earth, 
toeach of which is fixed a conductor of 
coated wire, terminating in a telephonic re- 
eciver. His practice is to consult the appa- 
ratustwice or thrice every day, and it is 
said to never tail through its indications of 
garth currents to give notice of the ap- 
proach of a storin twelve to fifteen bours 
ahead, 

CHAPPED HANDS.—Take of pure bav 
rumor glycerine each one part,quince seed 
jelly two parts, nix. A lew dropmof oil of 
rose orany other perfume may be added to 
the bay rutn betore mixing. When diluted 
With rain water it forins an excellent dress 
ing forthe hair, The jelly is made by adding 
two drachins of quince seed totwo pints of 
water, boiled down to one pint, filtered hot 
For certain skin dix 
eases a drachin of boracic acid nay be dis- 
solved in each ounce of glycerine before 
mixing. 

_— ei — ee 


Farm and arden. 


STABLES. Asarule the stables on tiocost 
fartus are too dark and illy) ventilated. 
Arrange atonce to put some good larye 
windows in yours, and see if you do not 
foel doubly paid within a month for all tae 
expense incurred. 


SKEDS.—A correspondent of Vick's Maga- 
zine recotmmends the curried-oft) hair of 
horse or cow to cover the surface of pots or 
boxes in which seeds have been planted, as 


| retaining moisture as wellas paper, clotiior 


Within, only the ruddy flrelight shone 


on Nora’s wari velvet dress, on the slen- 
der clasped hands and sweet calin tice. 

She sat in her favorite attitude in the low 
chair beside the chiniknwey corner, Arthur, 
leaning with crossed aruis on the top of the 
prie-dieu chair, watched her in silence, 
wondering whither her thoughts bad taken 
fligglit. 

Then suddenly he spoke. 

“Did you dread the ordeal to-day, Nora?” 

She wineed a little, but raised ber large 
clear eves to bis, with the instant answer— 

“*Yes—it was terrible at. first. I eould 
think of nothing but that dreadful day of—"’ 

She paused, with a shudder, and turned 
her head away. 

The wound had been sore and deep, and 
must be long in healing ; vet Arthur Beau 
pre thouylt, witha sudden quickening of 
his breat!,, that he dared touct it-—-at jast. 


“The worst is over now, tiny darling lie 
if fiere isn ' mil ever 
| 

gage? , 

Sie treiat i i t r vas 
no repulsion i tie attitud [thi race 
fizure, nu anyer in tue fair troubled face 

With awild heartthrob, Artiur knew 


bis cause had won. 
“Nora, | have served as 
Rachel. When wili wiv wile be ining 
She rose and ®t } be re hiun, a wild ap. 


peal in her great gray eyes. 


moss, and neither requiring removal when 
the seeds sprout por baking from watering. 
It keeps wartoth, also, and im a superior 
ferti.izer withal. 


Lime AND Rot.—A New York paper aays 
that lithe seems to be a preventive of rot in 
potatves in the cellar. Some potatoes that 
were rotting and were picked out ofa heap 
of torty or fifty bushes were put inte a oor. 
neramnd well dusted with air-slacked lime, 
They stopped rotting at ones, and the @de- 
cayed parts are now dried up. There is no 
disugreeable sinell about ther. 


Ture Votcr. —A fact that should be borne 
In tnind by those enwzayed tn lyons training 
Istthat the bherse has a verv wcute faculty for 
understandiog and interpretinnus the lonesef 


the voice, Tf you telk contidentiv, the ani 
The requires: confidence; 1 vour ¥ 
shows fear, be notices tt and m afraict lak 
kindly to your horse, and be sure iy at 
derstands the tneauing of the t ‘ f  gpeot f 
“A 4 18 
, 
4, } “ 
fariners w nake 
shellecd-corn in tire fall at , “ ‘ 
following surminer at $1 a busine aneed Cheat 
wheat at $1.32 in December is « jueit 21.0 
for the same wheat J ! ing 
This estitnate is nade on the basis o titer 
est at7 per cent and takes > ace 
f icome froin Veruilo. Thess wls are 
wortuy, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


—_—— — 


Great Reduction in Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
= | es 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE COMING YEAR! 


We are pleased to announce to our pagrons that we 


have concluded to reduce our Club Rates to such a 


figure forthe coming year as to place Tuk Post with 


in the reach of all. We are determined to get a very 


large list of new subscribers, andin order to du s0 we 


will receive subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN. 


And, asan inducement to send aclub, we will give 


a gratiscopy for every club of lat @1.Qeach, Ree 


member, we will not send asiugle copy for less than 
€2.00; and tn order to get the reduced rate, one mast 


send atleast ten subseriptions, We cannotsend a less 


number for less than €2.00 cach. 


Think of it! 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for 610,00! 


Those who send Cluls, canatlerwards add names at 


91.0 each. 
We hope and trust that each of our prevent sub 


scribers will send a club at the new rates. A little ef- 


fort cannot fall to secere one, and they will therety 


be doing to themselves and frien Isa faver, and assist 


in raising the clreulathon of so good a paper as Tih 


SATURDAY FVENING Post. 


Asto Tue Post, there are few In this country, or 


any other countrys, who are not familiar with tt be- 


tablished in IS2l, itis the oldest paper of Its kind tn 


America, and for more than half acenturv it has been 
recognized as the Leadtuy Literary and Family Jour- 


nal in the United States Por the cominw vear we 


have secured the best writer of thi eountry and 


Europe, in Prose an { Verse, Fact and Fiction. 


our subseribers who design 


We trust that those of 
making up clubs will be tn the fhe ld as early as possli- 
large additions to theiriists, Chur 


ble, and make 


prices to club subseribers by the reduced rate are se 
low that ifthe matter Is properly explained, very few 
who desire a first-class literary paper will hesitate 
to subscribe at onc, and thank the getter-up of the 
club for bringing the paper to their notice, Remem- 
ber, the getter-up ot a club of 10 gets a free copy of 


the paper an entire year. 





How to Kemit. 
Parment for THe Post when sent by mall should 


be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 


neither is obtainable, send the money in @ reg- 


istered letter. Every postinaster in the country Is 


required to register letters when requested, Fail- 
time af- 


ing to receive the paper within a reasonable 





ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money ornter, or regis- 
tered letter 
Change «f Addresa. 
oh c w 
‘ 
To (orrespondents 
In every cas : a 1 + 
if you wish an answer j . 
pot of general int al we ‘ anewer ¢ 
card or stamp for reply y " 


paper, send p ystal 
Addre..#« ali letters tw 
TRE SATURDAY EV ENING POST. 


jock Dos, Philadeip 


hia, I’ 


Ofice, 76Sansom Sireet, , 


10 Copies of THE POST one | . ; ; 
| secming attentions which are 





TRUE POLITENESS. 

The notion which the great mass of the 
community entertains of politeness is ob- | 
viously a conception of conduct only. Ifa, 
man be courteous in his bearing towards 
those around him, and more particularly to 
women, he is held to be polite. 

In practice it stands with the many, espe- 
cially those who expect politeness from oth- 
ers rathes than are concerned to exhibit it 
themselves, fora certain readiness to raise 
the hat, to open and shut doors, to hand 
chairs, and generally to perform a service 
ot homage and courtesy, involving a mul 
titude of small acts and submissions which 
together constitute the amenitics of social 
life. 

There is no difficulty in calling up the 
conception of a pattern of politeness in any 
mind,and we will leave the reader to sketch 
the portrait of such an ideal as he may 
please to fancy it fer himself. It is not with 
the external, however, but with the internal 
we are interested. 

True politeness springs froma teeling of | 
respect—partly for self, and partly for the 
person or persons towards whom the po 
The tricks of the | 
gallant have nothing whatever in common | 
with the | 
They are the pinchbeck 
tawdry tinsel. This is the solid gold of 
genuine heartiness, the gleaming of the 
true metal which lies beneath and makes 
itself the worth of which the outward po- 
liteness is only the sheen, or, atmost—in a 
Hall-mark and register. 
When a true man acts politely, it is simply 
because he feels politely. 





liteness is so manifested. 


politeness of which we speak, | 
the glittering but 


social sense—the 


Courtesy does not consist in the inten- 
tlonal, or even conscious, observance of any 
code of manauvres or mannerisms. A po- 


lite man may—we should say, will—be po- 
lite without in the least degree aim- 
ing to be so, or even being aware that he is. 
His acts are timely and self- possessed, his 
restraint is both intelligent and discriminat- 
ing. He consults the feelings of others, or 
rather, he feels for and with them ; and thus 
that his intercourse 
characterized by a thousand and one little | 
not merely 

gracious in themselves, but tend to call out | 





it comes to pass is 


the grace from others as they win their re- 
gard and charm their taste while gratifying | 
the true 
around. 


instinet of politeness in’ those 


| 
In the daily experience ot social relations 


| there is nothing more admirable than genu 


| ine politeness It 


| 
conduct. 





P upon allits strings 


| change al) its activities. 


smooths out the creases 
It ren- 
easier than it 


and rubs off the asperities of life. 
ders the discharge of duty 
would otherwise be by reducing the num 


ber of occasions of annoyance to” which 
we are all exposed, and which we unwit 
tingly inflict on each other, by the brus 


query that those who have grown weary of 
thoughtfulness in their dealing with their 
neighbors are only too ready to take on or 
affect 

Politeness is pot so much an affair of oth 
A gentleman does not think 
line of 
himself or 
othersto determine ‘‘what) ought’’ to be 
done or left undone in a particular set of 
circumstances. He simply does that which 
his nature prompts him to do, and it is un- | 
failingly the right thing at the right | 
ment. 

The gentleness, or ‘‘gentility,’’ as we call 
it, exists in hisown being and character. 
He can no more erras to conduct than a 
well-bred dog can behave as acur. So is it 
The manners we call po- 


ers as of self 
learn a 
worry 


out for himself or special 


Ile does not 


mo- 
| 


Wilh politeness 


lite are the 1 aural and unconscious expres 


sions of a quality which is proper tothe in- 
dividual. 

A polite man is polite to everybody. It 
he be cre politeto some than to others, 


that is not because he tries to be so, but be 


cause he thinks m re of these who are the 
objects of his best behavior, and, having 
them especially before his n 1, they, as a 
’ 

—_—_— - —_ 

ip 
‘ if es | 4 is 
the reach of men, you must fix your mind 
on that end, and noton what will happen 
to you because of it 
- =e eo —_— 


QuR nature is an Instrument of 
chords lo keep 


many 
itin order we must play 


And we must also 


| of wounded ambition on 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Speak the truth; yield not to anger; 
give, when asked, of the little thou hast ; 
by these three steps thou shalt go near 
the gods. 

AccorpInNG to the report of the Postmas- 
ter-General, the English are the most pro- 
lific letter-writers in the world. The aver 
age per head is in England and Wales, 40; 
Scotland, 30; Ireland, 16; United States, 21; 
France, 15; Germany, 13; Italy, 6. 

7 wai 

A Lonpon paper shows that English 
medical men enjoy remarkable longevity. 
Out of thirty-five more or less distinguished 
protessors of the healing art who have ex- 
pired during the past year, two were 95 
years of age, two 92, two 94, one 91, two 
90, one 89, three 88, three 87, five 86, two 
85, three 84, four 83, one 82, and four 80. 


Tue Hungarian Ministry of Internal 


Communication has issued orders that only | 





and we have but to pursue it to its jegiti- 
mate conclusion, and it is bound to justify 
the doctrine that in music lies the true se- 
cret of dealing with sickness. 

WE may judge a man’s character by what 
he loves—what pleases him. It a man mani- 
fests adelight in low, sordid objects, the 
vulgar song and debasing language, the 
mistortunes of his fellows or animals, we 
may at once determine the complexion of 
his character. On the contrary, if he loves 
purity, modesty, truth—if virtuous pursuits 
engage his heart and draw out his affections, 
we are satisfied he is an upright man. When 
we see a young man tond of fine clothes, 


| and making a fop of himself, it is a sure 
| sign that hethinks the world consists of 


outside show and ostentation, and he is 
certain to make an unstable man, without 


| true affection or friendship, fond of change 


officers of the rank of ministerial councillor | 


shall be allowed to step on the staircase car- 
pets, and that all officials below that rank 
must mount or descend on the uncarpeted 
strips of the staircase. These important or- 
ders are intended to save the state carpets. 

Tue Chinese laundrymen of New York 
are depressed on account of an order from 
the Chinese Consulate that no Celestial 
shall open a laundry in the metropolis with- 
in three blocks of any other Chinaman en- 
gaged in the same business. This is be- 


and excitement, and soon weary of those 
objects and pursuits which, for a time, gave 
him pleasure. 

AmonG the devices adopted for relieving 
tramps who are willing to work, is one 
known as the charitable wood-yard. A 


' stock of wood is laid in, and when an able- 
| bodied tramp comes along, he is set to work 


| Tramps who won't work are refused 


| some of its surplus money in 


cause of the fierce rivalry existing between | 
relieve the wants of the necessitous but in- 


the different wash-houses, which often leads 
to bloodshed. 


Down South a new and unique 
has been invented, which is known as ‘‘the 
melon contest.’’ A large watermelon is 
picked out and placed in some store win- , 
dow, with the announcement that a prize — | 
generally a watch and chain—will be given 
to the person who correctly guesses the 
number of seeds in it. Ata recent contest, | 
held in Knoxville, Tenn ,4,705 guesses were 
received from 14 diflerent States. 


pastime 


A REMARKABLE suit has been brought by 
a waiter ia a hotel at the romantic Roland- 
seck, on the Rhine, prompted by the sense 
the part of the 
plaintitt, who hanged himself, but who was 
cut down by one of the guests in the hotel 
in time to suve the would-be suicide’s jite. 
Ile is now suing his savior for undue inter- 
ference and for damages sustained by the 
unauthorized cutting of the rope, which 
happened to be a new one, 

Ir can safely be asserted that if there be 
an art in which England maintains a gen- 
high standard, it is not the art of 
and, therefore, there is consider- 
the 
Secretary of the Yorkshire School ot Cook- 


erally 
cooking ; 
uble significance in the statement ot 
ery that the local demand for trained teach- 
ers of the culinary science is greater than 
the supply, and that ‘‘all the young ladies 
who entered the training class last spring 
are now employed, andin receipt of  sala- 
ries varying from $250 to $300 a year.” 


“THERE are more games of chance now 


| dustrious poor. 


sawing and splitting it; and, if he is at all 
efficient, he receives ten cents an hour. 
all 
aid. The wood is sold, and the charity is 
often self-sustaining. This is one way of 
treating the unemployed labor question, but 
if the general government were to spend 
great and 
needed improvements, it would do much to 


Our water ways should be 


We should have new harbor 


improved, 


defenses, great guns, anda navy to defend 


our unprotected seaboard cities. Then we 
ought to build a merchant marine,and open 
steam communication under our flag with 
foreign countries. With a revival of in- 
dustry there would be less need of  chari- 


| table wood-yards. 


THERE is no doubtthat thousands of peo- 


_ ple die annually simply trom the drinking 


of impure water. To purify drinking-water 


so as to remove all matter becomes, there- 


| fore, of the first importanee, and filtration 


being the simplest and most economical, it 


is desirable to have it more generally em- 
ployed in households. One of the most per- 
fect filterers is that in) which gravel and 


charcoal are used. The arrangement is very 
the first 
instance through a thin layer of gravel, be- 
neath which there is a board full of holes, 
with several layers of clean sand and gran- 
ulated charcoal ; at the bottom of this there 
is another board, perforated and covered 
With flannel, through which the water drips 
into the bottom of the filterer, where there 
is astop-cock. The stop-cock is for the 
escape of purified wafer, and is inserted 
slightly above the bottom, so that the es- 
most ef- 


simple. The water percolates, in 


cape of any possible sediment is 


| fectually prevented. 


,to cover the city 
| ) 
“Mr. 


being played in this city than at any time | 


since the war,’’ said a veteran gambler to a 
New York reporter. ‘‘There are, perhaps, 
fewer public gambling houses, but there 
are more ‘clubs,’ private and semi-public, 
where taro, red and black, and kindred 
games are played. There is also a species 
of ‘lamb’ resorts, in which recognized gam- 
blers are prohibited, and where only young 
men, engaged ja business, with a 
for increasing their worldly possessions are 
It is needless to add that 
they are soon ruined.’ 


nermitted 1o play 


SrpenceR has analyzed the mysterious 


11 s ind it ng, in a Very 


' ‘ , 
I ¢ 


xcitement or emotion, he declares, 
corresponding muscu 


loftier feelings 


is accompanied by a 
lar action, and the finer and 
find expression through the muscles that are 
' lhe 


exercised in the pr “luction of music 
with a 


philosophy of treating neuralgia 


\ 


principle which Spencer here announces, 


tuning fork obviously rests upon the same 


passion , 


| Lave it completed in 30 months, 


Two German mechanical engineers have 
sent to the municipality of Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine Republic, the following proposal 
with an umbrella: 
Intendent—Aware of the sp‘rit ot 
progress of the Intendent of the Municipal- 
ity of Buenos Ayres, we propose to con- 
struct what will undoubtedly be a conven- 
ience—an umbrella of immense size to cover 
the honorable capital, with the object ot 
protecting it during rain—-an umbrella ot 
every profit to it, and that will make this 
city the most remarkable inthe universe. 
The base or foot of the umbrella will be 
placed in the Plaza de Lorea, and thence 
it will extend eastward to the pier, west- 
ward to Almagro, northward to 
and southward to the Plazza Constitution. 
The foot or base of the said umbrella will 
be 670 fect in diameter, and havethe height 


Palermo, 


f 900 feet | eC! 5 WW ay yf cast ron 


i 


i | rw ] f wri ‘ ron 


N of the best 


make When hoisted, the umbrella will be 
overa mile and a halt wide, and around it 


will be a canal communicating with the 

River Platte, tocarry away the water that 
toht innndate 4) liu * wT) 

might inunda he city The proponents 


Aan 4 *] . . ¢ . bt 
Oner lo »the work for $5,850, 000, and to 
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GOOD-BYE. 





BY G. M. 





We say it for an hour or for years; 

We say it smiling, say it choked with tears; 

We say it cvidly, say it with a kiss; 

Andjyet we have no other word than this 
Good-bye ! 


We have nv dearer word for our heart's friend, 

For him who Journeys to the world's far end, 

And sears our soul with going; thus we sav, 

As unto him who steps but o'er the way— 
Govud-bye ! 


Alike to those we love and those we hate, 
We say no more in parting. At life's gate, 
To bim who passes out beyond Earth's tight, 
We cry as to the wanderer for a night— 
Good-bye ! 
nn a ——— -_—___——- 


Tempted. 





BY WILSON BENNOR, 





ROMISE tne; the last words I shall 
jst hear, in this world. Swear that you 
never, never will touch a glass of wine, 
Swear it Edith—to your dving mother, that 
you never will follow the awful courses of 
your dead and gone ancestors,” 
“ The voiee rang out Sharp, agonized ; the 
brilliant, glassy eves gleamed momentarily; 
and Edith Milford shivered with horror, 
pain and sorrow as her quivering lips msde 
answer 

“Mother, you know I never will touch 
wine. Have 1 ever? Must the Millord 
taint necessarily corrupt me ?”’ 

“You haven't seen as much as I have 
seen, Edith. Give ne your oath to take to 
inv grave with me—Swear it-—-never touch 
in. Edith, be quick.” 

The voice suddenly failed, and the gaunt 
fingers groped for Edith’s hand in an eager, 
eutreating way. 

“Mother, mother--anything—I swear it 
-—-mother. Speak to me again,”’ 

A brief, contented smile flitted radiantly 
over the faee, and then Edith Milford was 
an orphan; alone in all the world, 

* . * + + 7 * 


An elegant room, and furnished in reg 
ally luxuriant style. 

A portly self-possessed lady reclining in 
a cipacious blue damask divan, seemingly 
vastly enjoying the wide-eyed, delighttul 
wonder on Edith Milford’s face as her dark 
grey eyes took in the elegant luxury of the 
room. 

“Well, child, will it suit you? Do you 
think vou can be content here with your 
only uncle and I?” 

Mrs Gardner siniled kindly as she spoke, 
and Edith’s eyes overflowed with thankful 
te irs. 

“Oh, Aunt Mary, please never ask me if 
I ecan be content. Rather make me be all 
ny life trying to prove my gratitude to you 
in giving me a bome where everything ex- 
ceeds my wildest dreams.” 

“It is your uncle and [ who feel grateful 
to you, for consenting to coine and add the 
charm of youth to our lonely, dreary 
elegance. What's the good of wealth with 
no ore to share or enjoy it? And since 
poor Nora died, t have been determined 
ber child should be inv child, to cotmpen- 
sate partly fur the long, sad estrangement 
between us, that began long before vou 
were born—when she would persist in tar- 
rving Roy Milford, whom everybody knew 
was on the downward path every drinking 
mnan takes, Butthatsall past long ago, 
and we won't talk of it any mnore. Come, 
sit by ine, dear, and let's plan for our sutm- 
mer tour.” 

And so Fairyland seemed suddenly to 
have opened its golden gates to the dazed, 
enchanted girl, about whom already people 
were rav) g—inen over ber beauty, wollen 
about her stvle, her sweetness, 


* * * * * * 


“You are nearly perfect to to-night, 
Edith. Your dress is a inarvel, and Ceris; 
has certainly charined every hair in’ your 
eoitfure, turn round, ehild, let ine see if the 
sash is draped ygracetully.’’ 

Mrs Gardner’s watchiful eyes could find 
no flaw in the elegant toilet, 

“You look well,”’ she said, “perfect ex- 
cept a paleness I don't quite like. Where 
are vour roses, child ?”’ 

Edith laughed. 

*T think the exciteinent of expecting to 
meet the wonderful Mr. Lea:nington tiust 
hive banished them. I have heard of other 
young ladies who fainted at the honor— 
aiter it was over.”’ 

An indulgent smile beamed on Mrs, 
Crarduer’s lac3. 

“Such nonsense! although I will say; 
Edith, there isn’t Mr. Leaminygton’s inaten, 
and the girl that secures him will be tis 
envy ofall the rest.”’ 

**A desirable fate, certainly, auntie. N 
ain | ready to go forth to break lances wita 
this ptragon of men ?”’ 

“All but vour roses. 
faint bloom,” 

Fdith frowned. 


‘ i t Au € I 


We must conjurea 


: lasliz “ 7T 
Lie excitement, and then the earnat 

hiooiwn to Mr. Leawimygton's entire satis!uc- 
tion, I'll warrant.’ 


As she Spoke, Mrs. Gardner peooured ‘ 
table-spoonful cf red porcintoa t , + 
tal Chainpayzue plass, and handed to ha 

“There are \ if roses ny lea! Vuy 


why—what on earth— 
Sve paused in sheer awazeinent. 


ee 
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lf Edith had been pale before, she was Dr. Eldred,a most renowned physician, 
his face pale as ashes, his features working pto while away the moments, she perused 


ghastiy now, and her eyes were full of bor. 
ror and disgust, 

“Take it away; oh, take it away. I 
wouldn't touch it for a fortune.” 

Mrs. Gardner looked steadily at her. 

“IT don't quite understand you.” 

The tears rushed to Edith’s eyes. 


“Tmade my mother a promise on her dy- , 


ing bed never to tempt the curse that may 
be dormant in iny blood. Dear aunt, you 
are very kind, and Tthank you, but, don't 
vou see, 1 cannot do it.” 

A slow, sarcastic sinile crept around Mrs, 
Gardner's lips, and when sie shoke, it was 
in a slightiy contemptous voice Edith never 
dreamed could proceed trom: ber. 

“LT am not romantic myself, so I fail to ap 
a your feelings. However, I do 

now I feel deeply wounded to think you 
would suppose ime capable of offering you 
an injury.’ 

She set the glass quietly down; Edith 
eut to the quick by this sudden coolness, 

“Aunt, dear, don’t be angry with me, 
You know how i love you, how grateful I 
ain to you, how I wish to always please and 
obey vou.” 

“It is not necessary to plead vour excuse, 
Edith. TIT merely remarked I feel keenly 
that you could, for aimoiment, suppose me 
capabie of doing anything that would not 
add to your wellare,”’ 

A stranye, alinost wild look came into 
her dilated eyes, 

“Aunt you think it would be for my wel- 
fare ?”’ 

Hler voice was inexpressibly strange. 

Mrs, Gardner siniled frigidly. 

“Itis likely, after all I have tried to do 
for vou, I would deliberately seek to harin 
you ?” 

“And vou would be pleased if 1 obeyed 
vou. T owe you obedience, don't 1?” 

Still the same constrained voice; the 
breath @oming in gasps. 

“Itis not a question of obedience or 
courtesy. You have impugned ny imotive, 
and foam hurt.’ 

Que second ot wild, whirling agony : one 
second, when the girl was suivered between 
two teimpests, When it seemed duty urged 
both wavs; and then-—-alas! tor the mother 
in hergrave! alas! forthe tat in the 
Miltord blood !--she swallowed = the 
luscious, mellow wine. 

“You must be right, auntie. I feel 
stronger and braver already. Forgive me.’ 

Mrs. Gardner relented then; her victory 
was complete, 

“You loolish darling, asif I, who love 
vou better than all the world, would‘with- 
hold iny pardon ordo vou hari. Now go, 
dear, the carriage is waiting, and the roses 
blooming for Mr. $leamington’s adimira 
tion.’ 

¥ * x * * * 


“My darling, if you would only listen to 
Dr. Starivelle. Tle assures ine all vou need 
isa few weeks in the country where there 
is absolute quiet.” 

John Leamington leaned lovingly over 
theeoneh on whieh Edith lav, her tace 
flusied and her lovely liquid) grey eyes 
shadowed by an atmost iuipalpable strange 
ness, and vet John Leamington saw it, with 
a deadiv sinking of his) fond, true heart, 
that he had given unbesitatingly to Edith 
Milford, the first) thie they toet, a radiant, 
chariung girl in Shining white attire, wath 
a ylowing blackness in her wondertul eves, 
and a delicious, fleeting, peachy tint on her 
round cheeks. 

That had been a vear ago; and now, 
Kidith, the wife of six months, the idol and 
darling of her husband, lay on her luvatiad 
eouch, flushed, but not with health: fever- 
Ish, irritabie, pelulatt. 

Mr. Leatnington sat beside her, carnest, 
grave, thouwhtliod, watehing the evanescent 
beauty on her face, and wondering, as he 
enug t vlitnpses ol that unearthly Khiadow 
in her brighteves, iit Were really true 
that Dr. Starivelle had spoken correctly 
when be assured lilin that ‘nothing serious 
patter with Mrs. Leamington, 
tlie nervous 


was the 
nothing whatever; only a 
prostration, the resuit of her chariusngiy 
pertorine ‘land aduous duties as queen of 
society ; aditthe ehronie restlessness and 
excitement that a few weeks of perfect 
respite would possibly dispei.”’ 

He had told Edith this, in his tender, 
thoughtful way. 

“T will secure you the best of attention, 
it vou will go down to M—-, dear. It isa 
lovely spot.” 

An irritable frown corrugated her fore- 
herd. 

“Jt would be the death of ine, John. The 
ve vilea of such a place tnakes me shud- 
der. IT know better than D-. Starivelle 
whatiny system needs. Tsmust have ex- 
citenent—excilement all the while. Quiet 
kilisine. Jolin please give ine my tonic— 
tis ej@éven oO cloek isn t it ?° 
A troubled look at his wife’s words cros 


sed his faee, as he passed iwine glass of 
" riely, ce Hous port, preseribed by 
for. Sta velle, t Stimulate appetite and 
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Jobn Leainipgton Stu0d face to face with 


in convulsive agony. 

Dr. Eldredwascalin, pitiful, fatefully ear- 
nest, as his doomlul words jell on the hus 
band’s ears, 

“It gives ine pain to say it, Mr. Leaming- 
ton, and God knows L would spare you the 
slightest pang, but when I know your wile 
indying of intetmperanee, when TT Know 
your own physician is ignorantly feeding 
her faster to death, 1] eel there must be ne 


jevasion of the terrible question. Mrs, 


Leamington is tated to die, and soun, Cod 
pity you both I’ 

‘The husband staggered into a chair, his 
very inanhood struck by this terrible blow, 

* There is nothin-s—ne hope—ie—" 

Dr Eldred laid lis hand ou his throbbing 
pulse, 

“Unless Heaven's merey takes ber in 


| Soine Other sudden way, there is no hope, 


Try to bear it; remember she is hardly to 
blame. Remember the awlul legacy she 
had, and always pity and forgive 

John Leamington walked home in a 
dazed, unecrtain way, and people locked 
pityiogly at him as ie passe !, and once, on 
his nubeedingear, fell aword of cOumuisera- 
tion from a gentleman in the street. 

“llow hard he takes it, don’t he? Ile 
niust have heard it down at the office.’ 

At his door Dr. Starivelle met hii, sol- 


| Cin, portly, resigned, 


“Bear it like aman, Leamington, and re- 
member she never knew what hurt” her. 
Concussion ot the brain. 

‘ood Jleaven—havi’t vou heard ? 
your wile—didn't ‘vou see the inessenger I 
sent to tell you ?”’ 

Leamington’s white lips moved feebly,. 

“Ts Badith dead ?”’ 

The doetor gazed curiously at him a oime- 
ment, then wrung bis hand sympathetically. 

*Poor tellow--Edith is dead,’’ 

A inomentoft biinding agony, then a 
radiance shot over luis tace, 

*“7od's will be done,’ he said, 

And to this day, Dr. Sctarivelle nover 
knows the cause of that expression at such 
4a hotnent, 

—_ - ——- 


Lost and Won. 


BY WILSON BENNOR, 


TITHOUT! Pill and dale, mountain 
and ineadow, erchard and pasture 
bathed in the fuil glory ofa June sun 

Set. 

A carpet of green adorning the face of 
Nature, 

Down the lane, Shaded by tall and grand 
trees, In the distanes, a pomd that was 
eatching the last beams of the great orb of 
dav. 

Bevonud the trees, roeking lazily on the 
tide, a cozy Lith © boat. 

Within! A pleasant little sitting-room, a 
table spread as if for supper--sucn sweet. 
jooking bread, such trest-elooking butter 
and ereiam, such delicate cakes and pre- 
serves, and, above all, a «ish of the tmieost 
tetupting shorteakes, which would take 
vour mouth “water”? just to look oat thoi. 

All these were placed upon the table, on 
which was spread a cloth of the richest 
damask, edged and surrounded by napkins 
Pthe most ataculate purity ; silvertorks 
and shiny Knives, crystal poblets and all 
tie accessories that go to make up thaten 
joyable neal, Supper, wreeted the ey as 
they were seen under the ftlitnsiest of Lice 
coverings that Kee pot the dust or flies at bay. 

Between the bright 
ner sunset on the lLanedseuape 


plimting of the sean 

Without, aril 
the pieture of domestie eomlort within, sat, 
Upon the doorstep, Jessie 


like sone woodland queen, covered i 


Blake, lookiiuy 


encireled as she was ty the arbor 
June roses that were seareely inore beau 
ful than she was lerse 


Jessie Blake was an orphan, having 
neither Kkith nor kite du tis wide worid save 
41) UNCIA ANG COUSIN, With Wliowt She dwelt 

Wheu her iast surviving re'ative, ler 


a 
deariv-loved tnother, was taken trom ler, 
nnele Harold wrote to Jessie, and told her 
She tight come and tseke her home with 
boicas aagocl dais laughter. 

It was not very “homelike” lo the poor 
virl, for she was treated inore like ai de 
pendant than relative, and was tnade to 
feel ber position. 

Wiile Jessie wore eriieo, Laura was dres 
serl rb SILKS) Willie Jessie was t houseliol | 
drudge, Laura plaved the tine iady, 

But Jessie was only too viadlotf aroot to 
shelter ler, and en bipeeatine do nmotat her lot. 

[pon this sumuaer vening Jessie sas 
waiting the return of her unele and eousin 
jrom tue depot whenee they lad gous to 


meet and eseort brow Clarence Shelton 
who Was Comulny Upon tie evening train 
a Visit. 
(Clarence Shelton vas considered bry 
suny ladies to be gq t t **eateh, 
was, handsoin f t 
mara rw 
‘ ‘ ati 
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turo Oo] ber uncle and oousin aud (tuéil 





il\ustrious guest, and while she was waiting, 


tie pages of an interesting book. 

What was the work? A love story ? 
Just as though a tinge of love did not run 
through all stories and take them inter- 
esting! 

The story was ofone who passed ty all 
the high and lofty imademoiselles and 
scughtout for his wile one «untitled, one 
not rich, one but Ilttle versed in the artful 
ways of artful people, but who possessed a 
soul of purity, a heart of honor, and a hand 
of kindness; one who was good to those as 
poor or poorer than she, 

Little thinking there might be a listener, 
She exclaimed, a8 she closed the volume, 

“Why can we not treat all with whom we 
come in contact alike? Why is there so 
much fawning upon the rich and trowning 
upon the poor?) Why do we not look more 
atthe heart and less at the habit? Why 
do we judge others by their garments in- 
stealot by their deeds, characters, and 
desires,” 

“Surely, why not?" exclaimed a pleas 
ant voice at her elbow, 

Jessie started and looked up in surprise, 

Mavbe she expected to see Aa prince in 
disguise, like the heroiae of the story she 
had been reading ; if'so, he was disguised 
beyond recognition, 

A rither tall forin, in splashed boots, 
niuddy ywarinents, battered hat which was 
drawn down over the tnan’s features, was 
What tnet the girl's gaze, 

\ most uncouth, bedraggled object he 
appeared to Jessie, 

\ veritable trainp!"" she observed to 
herself, 

She was not alarined. It was inore a feel- 
In Ol pity that look possession of her than 
one of lear, 

“Young ladv, you will exeuse me for 
breaking jn pom your reverie, T trust. 
Your words were so true, and you uttered 
toom with sueh enthusiasin, [I could not re- 
sist the tappulse to applaud them," said the 
siraiwer,. 

Jossie thought if lie were atramp he ex. 
pressed liimnsell umuch above the average of 
that class of wanderer: but she kept) her 
thoughts to herself, and quietly responded: 

“DP simply sad what Tieant and felt.” 

“And you would practise your precepts 
it vou had the chance 2?" 

“Certainly | would. What a question !" 

“Supposing a tranimp—one like myself for 
stance —should arrive at your deor tired, 
wearv, and hungry, would you set) bin 
adriftor invite hiorto sit at the table I catel 

tylitnupse of, so damtiy Lad with such « 
tempting supper 2” 

‘Noone in want would Lever see depart 
fromm this door unsatistied if [bad uy way,’ 
was the reply. : ' 

What Jossie did was pot exactly prudent 
in one sense ol the word, but she acted from 

rsense of duty, as sue iade that ‘tramp’ 
potothe sink and wash lus hands, and then 
sit down atthe table spread for the ex- 
pectant guest, 

To be sure, she woudl red thatthe setran- 
gerdid not remove los oat while he ate, 
bat she laid that tore to Lhoughtlessn esses 
Chiar lip /Hiteness, 

Ile seemed to re 


sav lie ate them, atid 


sh the shorteakes by the 
Jessie “hadn't the 
leeurt bo say dilin tiayv. 

Suddenly it thashed across her mind, 
hat would Laurasay when she drove up 


tothe door with her expectant husband 


nnd Saw a “'tratip (devouring the Leiipt- 
bf SNP pen ‘Lhen she wondered what she 
erseil would do wind say when diseovered, 
Sie hadnt tstiei tise for thought ere the 


curriage—coupe, Siiss Laura loved to eall it, 


t sounded su brenely drove upto the 


(hover, 
Niiss Laura alighted and almost threw 
baccrsseLt beaten Claes Little chinnitig- rou, 
b.Viclemtiy Seoteeth y bad oceurred ta 
He her disposition roshe “flouneed 
lito a Chair, «Xx Asin as Ble did 


‘Just like ainan ney »keepa prom- 
se! I SUP pase Nii { Shelton 


Listty KS Chiat, Treecciaise bie sa reat catch t 


irenes 


Is ot no Consequence Whatever whether he 
KOCpS A protiiise, lin oniy sorry Linade so 
tuuel preparation for lite, 

Atclis tuotuent she looked at her table to 
ms Liere a Veritabile LrAthip) Constr iin the 

st prey ired asa bait tor Mr. Clarence 
Siieiton. 

‘And what is that, I should like to 
know ?" she detianded. “Who is that 
cating those shorteakes ? Why don’t vou 


speak ? 

“Poxcuse ine, lady,” said a voice under 
the slouched hat; “the young lady here 
showed her goodness of heart by asking te 
tut 4 repoast.’’ 

“Young ladv, indeed!" sneered Taura, 

\ 1 J sbivtaded peese ne he ¥ bow veu 

ieuSk every tratip hat Comes ' i” to 

i . ! t a l« ? y ul 
I rew tiber that you «are pendant 
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also that of Jessie, yet both from a different 
feeling. 

Laura's was one of shame, mingled with 
mortification ; Jessie's that of consternation 
at her mistake in taking Mr. Clarence Stel 
von for a tramp. 

“Leuneinan earlier train than I ex- 
pected, and thougit, first, I would wait) at 
the depot until you or your father arrived ; 
but, on second thought, resolved to eut 
across country and make tiny way here at 
onee, and thus save you trouble,’ explained 
the guest suilinglv. To must have tiken 
the wrong path, for before | was aware of 
the fact that an coiptly well wasin inv way, 
I tound myselfio it. Fortunately the wel! 
was not deep, so T escaped with a serateh or 
two, but iwiy garinents wore a very un- 
presentable appeariece. LT climbed out of 
the well as best Teould, and made iny way 
here, not*knowing it was the dwelling of 
yourself and father. 

“This young lady thought Twas a tramp, 
80 Thumored her tethe oxtent of letting 
her show ber good will and Kindness of 
heart.”’ 

Here Jessie blushed, and Laura flushed 
under the consciousness of her great tnis- 
take. 

“Pinsorrv to have inade this) uncere- 
monious entrance to your home, Miss 
Laura, buteannot say To regret it, for that 
young lady's sake potting to Jessi 
‘since it has sleewe me the beemntitul spd 
otacharacter [To can but praises aud ad 
mire.”’ 

Then, without waiting for Laura's apolo 
gies or regrets, he bowed, said) good even. 
ing, and was gone, 

Alter that, Jessie's treatment beeame un 
bearable, so much so that the girl souut 
temporary retuge ata nerchbor’s. 

Clarence Shelton was jotmed by his 
mother the following week, and both 





that was still bright red, and a long, sharp 
home, 

She wastalking atthe top of her vwice, 
appirently to no one iu particular. 

“Lawvers, lawyers," she was saying; “all 
alike the world over, 

“Didn't send me word of my poor 
brother's death; nota word, nota line ; 
so that IT shouldn't come to claim imny 
own. 

‘Left it to that girl, eh? Hambuyg! She's 
no relation to bint; she’s no relation at 
ali. 


“Margaret Boker had a little girl al- 


ready by a tirst husband when she married | 


him. This is that girl's cbild. 

“No blood relation—none, No, no My 
brother and IT haven't been friends, I 
know, butall the same if he hasn't lefta 
will—and I know he didn'’t-all his pro- 
perty is mine!" 

She took snuff and scowled at ine fu- 
riously. 

I shrank away, and began to feel how 
important it was thatthe will should be 
found, 

I searched eagerly enough now. 

I turned back carpets and shook out cur- 
Lats, 

Il ruimmaged every desk and drawer, 
trunk and box in the house. 

Allin vain. 

Atlasteven Mr, Curdle acknowledged 
that further search was hopeless, 

“A nan should contide his will to his 
lawyer,’ said he; ‘a lawyer's box is the 
sale place for it. 

“No doubt this old woman has employed 


- someone to steal your grandfather's will 
frou its ‘very ingenious’ hiding place, and | 


Ktopped at the place where Jessie was tou 
' 


porarily employed, 
Both met ber frequently. 
Both adusired her inmate goodness, 


Clarence Sbeiton’s adisirauion grew into 
' 


love, 


He proposed and was acceped, and when | 
‘ofthe homestead, and I found that I was 


the strawberries were ripe the next Jane, 
Jessie Blake Shelton, 
and Laura had not make her ‘yreat 
caten,"’ 

Thus Laura lost, and Jessie won, a noble 
heart, mainly througu those beautiful 
shorteakes ! 


bec Jessie 


The Hiding Place. 


BY HENRY FRITH, 


1 RAN DEATIPIER was dead! 
Over and over again, the thought 
I that he must die liad tuade te ery mry 
eves nearly out, for thoueh he was e ylity, 
le was not too old to love. 
And now it) bad) happened, and was al 
over, apd DPseatoin oa kind of miserable 
dream, listening to Lawyer Cardle askiay 





hae 

Whera grandfather kept his will? 

Had TP not been told, 

Dad T not know ? 

A will inaay favor, leaving everything to 
tine? 

Of eourse T knew of it? 

‘“Grandpapa wanted to tell me,’ saul dT, 
“bot TP would not let hin. TP eould not bear 
tothink of lus being dead. DT hoped be 
would mot die befor Boeficd.’’ 

“Tn legal mutters, ladies are little short 
oft idiots,’ said Mr. Cardle, 

“T erieve to distress you, but 1 suppose 
vou know there’s a racipant old fury down- 
siuirs, Who clalins the plaice and everything 
in tt—wheo 8 really your grandtather’s 
sister —and who, if there is no will) found, 
ean turn vou out of house and home. You 
know your ur mndtather was only ste p-fathier 
to your mother, You were not actually re 
lated at all. 

“Come, mow: plain speaking is neces 
sorv—if we find the will,yvou are an heiress; 
ii ot, a beggar.” 

“Nothing could make me that,’ said I; 
“nothing while T bave ten fingers.’ 

Bat he bad roused tne at last. 

Wiere had grandiather told ine the will 
wis? 

J tried to think. 

No, he had not told me, 

I had putiny hand over his mouth, and 
said — 

‘Grandpa, don't; I shall ery myself to 
death if you die, sol shan’t want anvy- 
thing.’’ 

And he nad said— 

“Well, well, I know vou are not waiting 
for dead men's shoes: [ know that, inv 
ehiid—and some other day, some other 
day.”’ 

And the next morning he was found dead 
in his bed. 

“You see it is somewhere,” said I, 
“else grandpa would not have menuoned 
t.°” 

“You dontthink he had destroyed it, 
and was sboultlu make ahew one 7" asked 
tlie law ve 

eNo, said I, **] think ! t ] try to 


retneinbver wv at lie Sa 


I have ’ ,a 
Ingenious pimce, 
“Then IT stopped him. 


“Utter insanity, said Mr. Curdie; ‘utter 
' 


That's a 


Dnsanitly 

lie was usually very pelite. but I did t 
wonder that his equatriinnty was disturbed 
when I went downstairs and saw t 7. 
son whom he Lad described asa ‘raiita 
oid tury. 


She was avery old woman, witb hair | hundred years old—they suid, and very | the city. 





’ 


the result is that you are a begyar.’ 

“You are ridiculing poor dead grand- 
papa, and calling ie names,’ T said, burst 
lth tiite tears, 

“My poor, foolish child 1" said Mr. Car- 
die, “why didn't you hear what he had to 
sav, at least ? 

‘Together, you have inade a nice mess of 


"” 


it 
when old Miss HLunphries took possession 


no longer mistress of the dear old place— 
that Thad not even aright there, but was 
an interloper, 

When, to crown all, she came to meas I 
lay weeping on imy bed, and said) in her 
harsh nasal tomes 


got something to say to vou.” 
Isat up and wiped my eyes, 


We had certainly, as IT acknowledged | 


;she came with the thick and 


I considered her an enemy, and one | 


never Wishes to weep betore one’s ene- 
hile, 

“Providence is Providence, Beulah 
More,” said she; “you oughtn’t to rebel 
woin it—ne, vou oughtio't. 


“You ought to be contented in the con- | 
| dition you've been called to, 
“Bot Dan not a hard-hearted woman; | 


J'tn Willing to have you stay with me. You 
can help inein the work, you Know, 

“LT don’t keep servants—a lazy, idle set, 
eating vou out of house and home, 


“A vouny gal like vou ean be useful if | 


she's grateful and willing, so I'll keep you 
Beulah More.’’ 

I was only fourteen years old,but I knew 
as wellas I know now that IT should bea 
servant without wages, and [ should have 
preterred service anywhere else. 


Butas she spoke, a thought darted into | 


tiv tread, 

(Girandfather had certainly spoken of hid- 
ing a Will somewhere, 

It | staved and rubbed and serubbed,and 


dusted diligently, TD should discover it if) it | 
was above ground, and not stolen, as Mr. 


Curdle belheved, 
Ah, iow delightful) to discomfit her at 
last! 


Ilow well worth the hard fate and the 


hand work I knew I should have to en- 


dure. 


Yes, even ber unpleasant company could 


be borne with this end in view. 


So T said, taking eare not to speak too | 


eagerly, that T would stay, and I gave my- 
sella vear to find the will in. 

A year is an eternity at fourteen. 

That very day, old Miss Humphries be- 
yan Uo show tne iy position by turning me 


| outlofiny pretty bedroom, and sending me 


Into a garret, with a sloping root. 

IT had bac a pretty carpet, white curtains, 
a bookease, a Turkish chair, and dainty 
bed, all white and pink, and toilet service 
pink and white also, 

I had never done any work, except put- 


! ting this room in order, for we bad two old 


servants besides a tian, 

Now | serubbed floors and washed win- 
dows and dishes, and had no time to read 
or sew, or wander in the woods, or enjoy 
invscli in the garden, 

Miss Huiipliries seut all my school-girl 
friends from the door when they asked for 
ine, and it was only after a iong, hard fight 
that I obtained ny books, my sewing bas- 
ket, and iy few window plants, with 
which to imake my garret more hoine- 


bike. 
NI black suit became shabby. 
Lielt ashamed to go to church, and I 
re to procure ther cloth 
~ 1 ew e | 
Not niv did 1 eontinue my search i 
ln but at night | often pattered about the 


house In wv bare leet. 

I bad found tnany curious places where a 
will mignt have been hidden. 

For instance, the posts of grandfather's 
bed had a hollow space In thein, covered 
with a carved cap, shaped like a pine-apple, 
vilich catne off. 

{nd vehind the carved wooden imantel- 
piece in Lis roomm—the original house was a 


“Beulah, sit up, and stop erying. I've | —# sort of pale grey wood, polished like 
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curtous—there was a receptable that inight 
have concealed fifty wills. 

The old woinan never suspected me. 

Besides, she was half the timo asleep, 
nodding in her chalr, 

She nad a delight in seeing ine at work, 
and set ine tas<s as hard to me as those the 
malevolent fairy put upon poor Graciosa 
were to her. 

Wherever 1 was sent I went. 

Wio knew where the will night be ? 

But now the year I had given myself 





was nearly over, and the malevolent fairv 
of my existence had ordered ine to whiite- 
wash the cow-house—by the way, I always | 
milked the cow—and I had agreed to do it 
witha feeling upon ine that endurance | 
was almost at an end, that hope was alimost 
gone, that Timust leave that place if I 
starved. 

No wonder I was thin, and had lost my 
fine complexion. 

The lime was tuixed andthe brush was | 
found. 

“Put iton thick, Beulah,’’ said my task. | 
inistress ; ‘we don't want any of the boards 
to show, 

“Why, where's vour stick ?" 

*T can't find one to fit,’’ said I, disconso- 
lately. 

“Oh, IT ean reach, I think.’ 

“You can't,’’ said she. “The idea of 
Whitewashing with a short) brush, (ro 
and huntupastick. Why, 1 know where 
there’s one—in yourown room. I saw it | 
to-day." 

‘That's dear grandpa's cane,”’ said I. 

“TIT don’t care. 

“Get it,’’ said she. “It'sonly a stick,cane 
or not.” 

“T won't use that in such a way,” said I; 
“grandfather's cane, that he used to walk 
with every day—that I usec to ride on 





‘when I was ababy. Dear old cane, that | 


seems part of him. I wouldn't use it so for | 
worlds.”’ 

“Sentimental nonsense,”’ said the old | 
wolnan. 

“The idea! When I’in dead, they can do 
what they like with ty uimbrella,I’m sure. | 
Gret the stick.”’ 

“T won’t,”’ said I. 

“Then I will, and you'll use it,’’ said 
she. 

Away she wenttothe garret, and down 
heavy 
cane, with neither curve nor carving on it | 


glass, 

“Here's the stick,and you'll sce my word 
is law here.”’ 

I never stirred, 

“Tie that stick on the whitewash brush 
and go to work,”’ said she. 

“T won't,” said I. 

“You won't?” 

“No.”* 

“You're a pretty big girl, Beulah 
More,”’ said she,**but if you don't, U1l whip 
you.” 

“T dare you to touch me,” said I. 

She lifted the stick. 

I’in not sure whether she would not have 
struck ine, or whether it was in menace; 
but T caught it. 

“Give mo my grandfather's cane!’’ I 
cried; and pulled, 

She pulled. 

Inamoment toro a queer thing hap- 
pened. 

The cane parted in the middle, and | 
the old woman flew one way and I 
another. 

She lay on her back, bemoaning her- 
self. 

I, vounger and lighter, picked myself up 
at once, 

But T held on to my half of grandfather's 





| cane, and shouted wildly for joy, for inan 


instant T saw that the eime was net broken, 
bur that it Was nade intwo halves, and 
that the one T held was hollow, 

Something protruded from it. 

All Tsaw wasa bit of stiff, crackling 
parchment, but I Knew as well a» 1 did 
when I drew it out,that I had found grand- 
father’s will at lust. 

She knew it, too. 

She scrambled up, as I flourished it over 
ny head, and flew at ine. 

Tam notsure that my life would have 
been sale had she caught me. 

Terror, as well as joy, lent wings to my 
footsteps, 

I flew out ot the garden, down the lane, 
and up the road to the office of Mr. Cur- 
dle. 

There, in ny old froek, with whitewash | 
daubed over it, I appeared, breathless and 
voice.ess, grasping in my hand, dirty and 
hardened with coarse work, tae proof that 
I was heiress to a fortune. 

When I went back to the w.omes.ead, it | 
wasasits mistress, and I never saw old | 
Miss Huinphries again. ! 

She had returned to her foriner dwelling. | 
place, leaving inany anathemas behind tor 
Ihe. 

They never hurt tne. 

I found the other half of the dear old 
cane, and rejoined it to its mate. 

1 loved it before; naturally, I loved it 
Inore than ever now, and I still keep it asa 





talisinal 
teal * Eo = 
WHEN vo Vis r leave New York City 
save Kuyyage Expressage and Carriage 
Hire,and stopat the GRAND UNIon HOTEL, 


opposite Grand Central Depot. 

Six hundred elegant rooins fitted up ata 
evstof one million dollars, Rooms reduced 
to $1.00 and upwards per day. European 
plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to the depois. Families can live 
better tor less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than atany other first-class botel in 


By the Sea Waves. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 








APTAIN EDWARD BARTON was 
very fond of lounging in the large 
window of his seaside lodgings after 

break fast, and watching the girls go down 
to bathe; and by the time they had had 
their dip, and were walking or sitting in 
the sun to dry their hair the gallant officer 
was amongst them. 

Captain Barton was not to be canght with 
ebalf, though; he knew pretty well whose 
hair was Nature’s yilt, and whose had been 
carefully taken in its owner's fair hand and 
snaken in @ pail inside the bathing machine 
“to inal:e it match the rest.”’ 

‘There were two girls to whoin no excep- 
tion could be taken. 

Their cheeks had a healthy bloom, their 
eyes sparkled with youth and merriment, 
and their hair--that of one was brown, ard 
the other goluen—yzrew out of their own 
heads; and as our Captain passed them a 
delicious salt smell hung about the dis 
hevelled locks that was quite inspir- 
ing. 

He was just ruminating to himself as to 
whether blue eves or brown were best, 
when a voice witha rich oily brogue at- 
tached to it arose behind, 

“Don't be cutting ne, now, Barton! But 
sure, ye'’ve got some excuse for blindness 
after staring at that girl's wicked eye so 
long !"’ 

For a refined, polished young man like 
Captain Barton to be thus assailed was 
most aygyravating; but having satisfied 
hiunself that no one else heard the remark, 
be yreeted this vocilerous brother-officer 
civilly. 

“I’ve run down for a dip,’’ pursued 
O'’ More, genially ; “and I never saw a pret- 
tier couple of girls than those I saw ye look- 
ing at! 

“Do ve know thern at al)?” 

“Notin the least. Jinpossible for aman 
to know a young lady he meets ata sea-side 

‘lace.”’ 
' “Och, then,” said O’More, looking back 
after the girlish figures which were now 
arranged on either side of a stout old lady, 
“T'd go out of try way to have afew min- 
utes’ conversation with the two of 
them.” 

“Sorry I can't introduce you. Havea 
cigar ?”’ 

“Not just now, Have they bathed yet, 
do ve know?” 

“Why, man,’’ cried Barton, laughing, 
“how should I know?” 

“Ye might have seen them. But I 
think they have, for their hair's all 
wet. 

“Will you dine with me to-night at the 
‘Bear ?’ ”’ 

«“Thanks—yes,’’ said Barton. ‘Where 
are you off to now?” 

“To enjoy myseli—and find away of 
knowing those girls.”’ 

“Timpossible 1’ 

“Toa stolid Englishman like you, yes; 
but where there’s a beauty in the case, 
leave an Trishinan alone! I bet yvoua 
xuinea I get acquainted with them this very 
day.” 

“Absurd! Vil take you at = once, 


| O’More.” 


During the verv hot afternoon the two 
young beauties and the stout old lady went 
busily in search of live curiosities for their 
aquarium, 

Captain O’More kept an eye on them as 
they strolled amongst the rocks below, 
While he was on the cliff above, 

At last he saw the old lady sit @own ona 
sheltered bit of sand, quite exhausted with 
the heat; and then he went down amongst 


the litthe pools and rocks, 
| 


fervently and earnestly he groped in 
every Lole as if aquariums were h.s_liveli- 
hood. 

At last, by a rare stroke of fortune, he 
found something-—-he did not know what 
its name was—that drew the eves of the 
two beautiful young ladies enviously to- 
ward him. 

“He's got it! and we shan’t tind another, 
I know !"" murmured one disappointed fair 
to the other. 

Quick as thought, the Irishman secured 
what he knew now to be a prize, in his 
pocket-Landkerchiet, and then sauntered 
on. 


The girls approached the old lady, and 
a. saw the three were eagerly watching 
iim. 

He pretended to have met with further 
success, and stooped as if to secure another 
treasure, 

Then he saw the old lady ambling toward 
himn, asortof duinb apology breaking in 
every cesture, 

“Pardon ine, sir,’’ ske commenced, “but 
we have for days been disappointed in ob- 
taining an addition toour aq uarium—would 
you allow me to see if you have secured 
what we have failed in finding 7” 

©’ More lifted Lis hat with tmost retiring 
grace, undid his pocket-handkerchief and 
listened rapturously asthe lady excitedly 


( 1ed-— 
Beautif reature! Bertha. Winifred 
Then O'More’s it Was rulsed onee more 
respectfuliv, and he had entreated the ac- 
ceplance of the jelly-like substance he was 


secretiv longing to get rid of. 

“Oh! no,’ said brown-haired Bertha. 
“It wouldn't be fair — would it, Win- 
nie?" 

“No,”’ murinured Winnie, looking softly 
up. 

“We thought vou had twa,”’ 

“Pray, madain, oblige me by accepting it 
for your daughters,” said the cunning 


| Irishunan, still besieging “mamma”—and 





eter a iain. - 
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somehow or other, when the treasure was 
transierred, he followed up his opportunity 
by offering bis card and begging to be al- 
lowed to send them some other fine spevi- 
inens the following day. 

The card was respectable—and moreover 
—the mother of the girls knew Some 
O'’Mores; and Captain O'More declared 
that the people she knew were his cousins ; 
and then with an assumption of that assur- 
ance which e:manates frou: the Emerald Isle 
in rich profusion, he went back through 
the town beside Mrs, Graiam. 

Captain Baiton met bin waiking with ex- 


panded chest, and beaming smiles; and 

could scarcely believe his eyes when his | 

successiul friend calinly modded and 
! 


Slightly winked at him! 

“Til take iy guinea now, Barton ; it will 

yay for the champagne,”’ said he, when he 
jm er the captain. 

“There you are, 
duce me now ?” 

“With pleasure, 
will dine, and then we can go out to listen 
to the band and so on.” 

A capital collection of “things” for 
aquariums was purchased forthwith and 
seut to Mrs. Graham ; and now every day 
the old lady's work was cut out, tor Captain 
O’ More was always in attendance on Ber- 
tha while Captain Barton paid uninistak- 
able attention to Win.tred. 

It was painful to witness the chaperone’s 
efforts to see What was going on before and 
behind her. 


Perhaps you'll intro- 


She was just meditating on securing her | 


daughters by two long chains of her 
chatelaine when Captain O'’More proposed 
and was accepted ; and no doubt her efforts 
in the other direction might have happily 
relaxed butthat on the very day when 
such very decided proofs of hopeless adora- 
tion were visible in Captain Barton’s face, 
something happeaed—right in front of all 
the people who had been watching the al- 
fair jor days, too ! 

‘Dear Ned, [ am so glad !"’ cried a gush- 
ing voice ; and Captain Barton turned with 
a slightly heightened color to greet a fasin- 
jionably dressed girl, who continued to run 
on. “Do come and take me out; it is so 
fearfully dullin the hotel, and mainima 
can't stir in the sun, you know."’ And he 
raised his hat politely to the Grahams, and 
Winifred saw “that girl’? take his arin and 
march him off as if he were her property ! 

Later in the day a dowager asked Mrs. 
Graham if she had seen that ‘lovely Mrs. 
Barton ?” 

The British inatron's ire was roused; but 
no signs appeared to show the vexation felt, 
as Mrs. Graham coolly enquired : 

“What Mrs. Barton ?” 

“Captain Barton's wife—you saw ber this 
morning, you Know.” 

The moon was shining over the restless 
littie ripples that broke on the rocks that 
night ; and many lovers were wandering in 
their fool's paradise. 

But two that we know of were not. 


“Where's Winnie—-and Barton ?"’ de- 
manded O'More of his future tmother-in- 
law, as she gritinly sat out the watch the 


lovers were keeping 

“Winnie is at home—and your friend, I 
yresuime, is where he ought to have been 
ae ago, with his wile !”’ 

“Tt is his wife ye say ?”’ hotly enquired 
the Irishman. ‘“Bv jabers, Mrs, Graham, 
I’m not the man at all atail to hear my best 
friend slandered !”’ 

“You saw her yourself walk off the parade 
with him arm-in-arimn this morning,’ eried 
the mother, waxing wari in her turn, 

“Just excuse me, ina’ain; I see it all !— 
when Winnie saw that, she thought he was 
married, No, ma’am, we have no such 
scoundrels in ‘ours’? That lady isthe wife 
of Barton’s sailor brother, and herown hus- 
band isin Chinas And you cut Barton 


dead to-night near the band—I'il go and 
find the fellow.”’ 

And before that moon had paled_ there 
was another pair of Jovers, and Mrs, 


(zraham sat in ber easy chair pretending to 
crochet, and listening drowsily to a double 
fire of earnest requests for the fixing of 
early wedding-days. 
— ——> «© 
LITTLER ONES.—A writer ina javenilo 
magazine lately gathered a number of dic- 


_—_ — 


tionary words as detined by certain sinal! 
people, of which the following seein 
genuine: “Dust—Mul with the juice 


squeezedjut. Fan—A thing to brush warin 


oft with. Iece—Water that staid out in the 
cold and went to sleep. Monkey—A very 
sinall boy with a tail. Salt—What makes 


your potatoes taste bad when you don’t put 
any on. Snoring—Letting off sleep. Wake- 
fulness—Eyes all the time coming unbut- 
toned. 

—<>__ © > 


Given up by Physicians. 

“The large experience that we have had 
during the past thirt en years, in whici W 
have treated many thousands Of cases Wilu 
our new Vitalizing remedy,” say Doctors 
Starkey & Palen, of 1109 Girard st., Phi 


del phia., Pa., *‘satisfies us that nine-t this 
the diseases Wiilcii DAV Hpeen xt 
ny _ ‘ 
) | at 
sarprising a 
range Of cases, inanv of then giv 1 


physicians as hopeless, that it Stands As a 
open fact open to the clearest anthentieat on, 


agesires to 


and we will afford nv one Whoo 

verify the reports and testimoniais which 
we lay before the pubiie the large St opp 
tunity for doing so.’ Write to lit 

their parnphlet deseribing Une ature and 
action of this new and reinarkavbie trea 


meut. It will bz sent iree. 


my boy—but first we | 


iow sa 
ij Uncie Barnabes’ side, 


| True and False. 
BY WILson BEN NOR, 


\V FE sat around the fire in a diseonsolate 





Serni-cirele, that dreary, drizzling 
May tigdit. 

The roin paitered against the window 
panties, and the poor daffodils in the borders 
shook and shivered as if they would fain 
hide their golden heads onee more in = the 
mother-soil, 

My mother, Eleanor, and I, 

The tirst, pale, pretty, and siiver-haired, 
With her widow’s cap, and her dress ot black 
boubuzine and crape ; the sweetest looking 
old lady, I think, that] ever saw, 

Mieanor sat beside her, looking, as she 
always did, like a prineess with large, dark 
, eyes, Diuna-like features, and hair twisted 


inasort of coronal around her queenly 
head, 

While I, plain, homespun Susannah— 
commonly called, “tor short,’ Susy — 


crouched upon a footstool in the corner, 
iny elbows on Inv Knees, und iny chin in 
mv hands, . 

Unele Barnabas Berkelin sat in the mid- 
dle ofthe cirele, erect, stiff, and rather 
writ. 

Ile was stout and short, with a grizzled 


' 


| 


mnoustache, a little, round bald spoton the | 


crown of bis head, and two glittering black 
eyes that were always sending their dusky 
lightnings in the direction least expected, ; 

Unele was rich, abd we were poor, 

Uncle was wise in the ways of the world, 
and we were inexperienced, 

Uncle was prosperous in all he did, while, 
if there was a bad bargain to be wade, we 
were pretty sure to be the ones to inake it, 

Consequently, aad as a matter of course, 


' 
we looked up to uncle and reverenced his | 


opinions. 

“What do we propose to do 
Eleanor slowly said, lilting her 
jetty brows, 

“Yes, that’s exactly it,’’ said my mother, 
nervously ; “beeause, Barnabas, we don't 
pretend to be business women, and it's 
certaip that we can’t live coultortiubly on 
our present income, Something has pot to 
be done,”’ 

And then my mother leaned back in 
chair, with a troubled face, 

“Yes, said uncle, “something bas got to 
be done. But who's to do it ?"’ 

And another dead silence succeeded. 

| T Stuppose vour girls ure 


about it ?”’ 
beautiful 


her 


said uncle. “I know [found enough old 
-school-bills when Twas looking over mv 
brotner’s papers.’’ 
“Oh course,” said iny inother, with evi- 
dent pride; “their education has been 
mostexpensive. Music, drawing, use of 


the ylobes—"’ 
“Yes, Yes; of course,” interrupredtuncle, 
*But is it practical 2? Can they teach?” 
Kieanor looked dubious, 
I was quite certain that I could uot. 


Madame Lenoir, simid all ber lists of ae. | 


couplishinents, bad not included the ort of 
practical tuition, 
“Huamph!’?  grunted uncle, “Queer 


thing, this modern idea of education, Well, 
Well, if you can’t tezeh, you can surely do 
something! 

situation ?”’ 

“A situation ?” 

The color thuttered in’ Fleanor’s cheeks 
like pink and white apple blossoms. 

“PT spoke. plain enough, dtdn'’t 1?’ said 
unele, dryly “Yes a situation !"’ 

“Whaat sort of a situation, uncle 2?" 

“Well, lean hardly say. Part servant, 
part coumpanion, toan elderly lady,’’ ex- 
plained the old gentleman, 

“Oh, Uncle, | couldn't do that.”’ 

“Not doit?) And why not? 

“Ttstoo much—too much’ whispered 
Eleanor, losing her regal dignity in the 
pressure of the cinergenecy, “like going out 
to Service,’”’ 

“And that 1s precisely 
torted uncie, nodding his 
Wiiy, we’re all out at service 
another in this world.” 

“Ob, ves, L know,” faltered poor Eleanor, 
who, between ber distaste to the proposed 
plan and her anxiety not to otfend unele, 
didn’t Guite Know what tosay. ‘But l— 
I’ve uiways been educated to be a lady.” 

“So vou won't take the situation, eli?” 
Said Uncle, sSlaring up at the wishy-washy 
litthe water-color drawing of Cupid and 
Psyehe, an “exhibition piece’ of poor 
Eleonor’s, wiich hung above the chimney 
piece. 

“] couldn't indeed, sir. 

“Wayes twenty--five poonds a year,” 
ineehanicaliy repeated uncie, as it he were 
Saving Offa lesson. “Drive out in the car- 
riage every day with the tissus, eat and 
canary to take care of, modern house, with 
iilthe iuiprovements, Sunday 
to voursc ly, and two weeks 
Atitiicseti, tee Viet your tother. 

No, unele, no,” said Eleanor, with a lit- 
tie shudde., *Lamatroe Berkelin, and J 


Hnot Stoo; duties,’ 


’ 


what it is,"’ re- 
head. *‘Service. 
in One Way or 


? 


afternoons 
spring and 


’ 


to menial 


Trane wave such aprolonyed sniff as to 
suy st the idea of a verv bad cold in his 
ad. 
Hea n | ~ t . 
; 
nt re nan : 
L tistie tay Gatighter Rican iS qiite 
riviit,’’ said she. The Bernelius hav 
Vs [ve ladies.’ 
| vi sa. Guile sent, Still, with iny chi 


ands, during ail this familv dis- 


7 


But rose up and caume 


creepiug w 


What do you say Eleauer, to a | 


other, as he sat coinplacently 


| daughter of mine going out to--to service ! 


educated,” | 


| city, “how shall I 
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“Well, littic Susy,” said the old ger tle- 
man, laying Lis band kindly on inmy wrist, 
“what is it?’’ 

“If you please, uncle,” said I, with a rap- 
idly throbbing heart, “I would like to take 
the situation.” 

Bravo!’ cried uncle. 

“My dear child !’ exclaimed ny motoer. 

“Susannah !’ uttered Eleanor, in accents 
by no means laudatory, 

“Yes,” suid I, *Iwenty-tive pounds a 
year isa great deal of money, and LL never 
was afraid of work. Tthink L will go to the 


old Lady, uncie, Dim sure LL could send 
home at least twenty pounds a-year to 
nother and Eleanor, and then the two 


weeks would be so nice. Please, uncle, Pi 

oO back with you to London when you go. 
Vibat’s the lady's namie?" 

“Her name ?' said unete. 
you? 

“What a nice name !’ 
shall like her.’ 

“Well, Lthink vou will,’ ’ said unele, 
looking kindly atime, “and LT think 
willlike you. Is ita bargain for the nine 
o'clock train to-morrow morning ?” 

*Yes,”’ Lanswered, stoutly, taking care 
not to look in the direction of my mother 
and Kleaner, 

You're the most sensible of the lot,"’ said 
uncle, approvingly. 

But after he had pone to bed in’ the best 
chamber, where the rufiled pillow-cases 
were, and the chintzcushioned easy chair, 
the full strength of the family tongue broke 
on tuy devoted head, 

“T can’t help it,’’ 
valiantly toiny colors. ‘We can't starve. 
Some of us tnust do something. And you 
can partly live, mother, darling, on twenty 
pounds a year.” 


“Didu't T tell 
It's Peredence—Mrs. Prudenee.”’ 
said ll, “I know ] 


shie 


quoth IT, holding 


“That istrue,” sighed nyo mother from 
behind her jace-bordered — pockethand 
kerchief. “But To never thought to see a 


as 

“And Unele Barnabas isa’t going to do 
anything for ous after all,’’ erled out 
Kleanor, indignantly. ‘Stingv old fellow ! 
I should think he tight ut least adopt one 
otus. He's as rich as Crsceus, and never a 
chick nor a eloiid.”’ 

“Hemay do as he likes 
l answered, independantly. ‘1 
earn inv own bread,” 

Sothe next morning I set out for the un- 
known bourn of London lite, 

“Unele,” said I, as the trams reached 
find where Mes, 


about that,’’ 


the 
Pru 
denee lives ?"’ 
“On, I'll go there with vou,’ said he. 
“Are you well acquainted with her?” I 
ventured te ask, 
“Oh, very well indeed,” 
noddding bis head sayely. 
We took a cab at the station, and drove 
through so tnany streets that tiv bead spun 


answered uncle, 


around and around like a teetotum, betore 
we stopped al a pretty tiansion—it looked 
like a palace, loinv unaccustomed eyes 
and uncle belped ime out. 

“Ilere is where Mrs. Prudenes lives,” 
said he, with a chuckle. 

A neat little tuaid, with a frilled white 


apron and rose-colored ribbons in ber hair, 
opened the door with a courtesy, and Twas 
conducted into an @leygant apmrtinent, all 
vilding, and blue Satin datnask, when a 
plump old ladv dressed in black silk, with 
the loveliest Valenciennes lace at her throat 
and wrists, caine stuilingly forward like a 
sixty-year-old sunbeat. 
have 
tlie 


mie, 


“So you've come back, Barnabas, 
you, sad she, “and brought 
dear girls with you?) Cote and 
miv dear,”’ 

“Yes, Susy, kiss your aunt,’’ said unele, 
flinging bis bat one way and bis gloves an 
down on the 


gore of 


k ISS 


mola, 

“My aunt ?"’ I echoed. 
“Why, of course,’ said the 
lady ; “don’t you know ?) Tua 

Prudence.”’ 

“But L thought,’ gasped 1, in 
ment, “that I was cominuy to a Situation. 

“Well, so you are,” retorted unele “th 
situation of adopted daughier in tuy family. 
Twenty-five pounds a-year pocket moneys 
tie care of Aunt Prudence’s catand canary, 
and to make yourself generally usetul,”’ 

“Ou, uncle,’ cried I, “Eleanor 
have been so glad to come if she 
known it.”’ 

“Fiddlestrings and little 
cally responded iny unele, “Tove mo yea 
tience witha yirl that’s too fine to work. 
Kieanor had the situation offered ber, and 
she chose to decihue. You decided to eoue, 
aud here you stay. Ring the bell, Prous, 
and order tea, for Dus as hangry asa hia 
ter, and [dare say little Susy bere would 
relish a cup of tea.” 

And this was the way I drifted 
luxurious home, 

Kleanor, in the country 


erly, for she tas all the tastes 


plutnp old 
your Aut 


bewilder 


would 
had 


fishes!’ jlloy 


mito iy 


cottage, Envies 
dine: Toit 
wealth aud a imetropolitan lowe alone bi 
gratily. 


tut unele will not hearof 


ninVvy exelhan 


Willi f 

N ,’ save | yirl I 

6 xg ] Miss } 

call * _ 

] st i i 4 
Previerni ribinsenciiig t ! 
blop but ers soe SIX thou Say. My 
has been wonderful. Tain pa 
First Methyexiist Clture [ this 

y whole iygregalio in tes 
great Virtues [ sur 
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MODES OF LIVING. 


NVXCLUDING heetand dairy products, 





4 Chinainen cat everything that is 
4 cdible—horse and ass flesh, snakes, 
ras, mice, do, grasshoppers, spiders, 


worus, cocoons, sea cucutnbers, swallows’ 
nests, ete, 

Onee, while livingin a villa near Pekin, 
I saw a Very strange seene, There appeared 
actoud of grasshoppers, Suddenly the 
feld was covered with Chinamen, who ran 
frantically hither and thither gathering 
themin. They filled large sacks and bags 
With the insees, 

They carried portable stoves, on which 
they rousted their curious game, Other 
Chinamen greedily devoured the grasshop- 
per’, paying a penny tor ten. 

At the head ot all teats Chinamen put, 
of course, pork. In their opinion, to the 
hoy belonys the first place in the list of 
domestic aniinals, If you ask a China.nan 
why, he willanswer you proudly: “Be 
cause it was a hog frou: which the China 
nen dese -snded 1" 

Don't you see the Celestials bave beaten 
Darwin ou the theory of the descent of 
nan? Ttisonly natural, then, that amon 
Chinamen hows should enjoy full rights p 
citizenship, Like dogs, they wander where. 


} ever they please, 


\ Chinese street without a number of 
hous is an Hinipossibility. Are there inany 
hogs in China? Ushould think so Ona 
sinwle holiday in tnetmory of their ancestors 

not the orivinal ancestors, the hogs, but 
inerely bhutan ancestors—tue Celestials eat 
fully 60,000 hogs, 

Linustadmit that Chinese pork is su. 
perior louny ound elsewhere on the globe, 

Poor Chinamen, who cannot atlord to buy 
horses, rata, 
nice, rabbits, hares, pouts and sheep. But 
I never saw thei Gating cats, 

Of birds the Chinese eat silver pheasants, 
ducks, geese, chickens, jackdaws, crows 


pork, Cat teat Of dogs, asses, 


and tnanyv others, 


prefer to | 


i 


Curiously enough, the so-called Coechin- 
Chinu fowls are very rarely seen here, 

Aimong the choiee delicacies of the 
must be mentioned the tins of 
the nests of sea-swallows, 
Under the latter is understood not the 
whole jest, but only the mucilaginous in- 
ner Coating Of the nests, 

It is believed thatthe swallows who build 
their nests on the sea-rocks cover the'r nests 
and vine them tothe roeks with petal sige te 


Chinese 
Sharks and 


sen-cane, Which, on being dried looks like 
mnuciayinoustnembrane, On the market 
these nests are found oa the Mh isapre ofa 
hemisphere of the size of a hall orange 


erent, 
' ‘The nestsare sold here at froin $15 to $20 
per pound, 

They are used principally for making 
broth, to which they give a peculiar arowa 
and taste, inuel Valued by gastronomers, 
stands, of course, at the head of 
vegetable toods, 

Without ricee-yvruel no teal is served 
bere, “PFan' means both “to have ameal’’ 
and ‘to eat ries yroael, 

‘The brown rice, which is common rice, 
but bested and tiusty ms touch liked. There 
isalsoa red variety 

Honey is tpnuch used bere, but ebiefly as 


tice 


ool rice 


acosinetico. Atter being uuxed with tour 
ititis used by the women in their hair- 
dressing, 

With their hair satursted, sticky and 


shining with honey, they must be indeed, 
sweet 

As evervbody.knonows, the Chinese are 
passionately fond of tea, whieh they culti- 
Saute for the rest of the worid. 

They drink it at every teal, at homweand 
out, when die and at work® in shops and 
in Offices —in short, every where, and at any 
Lite oladay ir tityehat. 

Phered, black and vreen sorts of teathey 
prepared on flor extort, while they thei, 
sel Vee ties GO KMOCLUSLS \ iw lea, ‘They 
take tea mi Stoall cops and without sugar, 

Th iv in ¢ jteea hie meoexeellentsorts 
foyrapes, vet tio wine 4 prepared there, 
bine Ciittese tuake two kinds ot whisky of 
sayoundol riee—-and drink a pood deal of 
it. Wonen also drink and smoke here, A 
tin gilloft the shape of an lhour-glass is used 
lor Whis dritshineg. 

They tad neo viuss works here until re. 

thy, when an Atuertiean gventletnan 


Litwht some Celestials to make glass, Dur- 
nu iy thirty vears’ liere | have 
never seen a sinule drunken Chinaman on 


residence 


the street. No coffee or chocolate is used 
mere. 

The usually fertile soil of the country 
yields products enough to satisiy the Appe- 
tite of all the Celestiilsjamd in view of their 
peculiar plitlosopiv of the stommeh, lhey 
aurlit to bee able, al them, to reach the 
ty sitp) State 

Yet how tansy then are lean, hungry, 

i vistfiul € yes i 1 di yw stomachs? 
i heurtre lin travedyv eaci of these 
IW Dre ’ - i tlesortil "4 
i | i | f 

} ¢ iti } v 

meal 7 - 

ital a ual 
A | 4 

‘ 
a 
out 
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- JESSIE’S TANGLES. 
BY PIPKIN. 


SAY, Spittire, doa fellow a good turn, 
will you?” 
“There's no Spitfire here to do a good 
turn.” 

“Oh, come, that sounds very like a fib; 
but really, old girl will you lend Ned your 
skates?" 

*Notand ‘tis inean of a boy to ask a girl 
to lend him ber skates when he's broken 
hisown; and, besides, I may want them 
inyself presently.” 

“Well, litthe body, you are the mean one; 
I think.” 

So they half wrangled —Jeasie Maitland, 
sitting inthe bow-window on the half land- 
ing, balf gallery of the Rookery, her grand- 
parents’ home, and Tow Kiektou, one of 
three tricksy young boy cousins who had 
come to spend their winter holidays there, 
Of a hot. fiery, impulsive teuiper was Jessie 
very like the sunny cline wherein she was 
born, where her parents were still toiling 
among the heathen, while tuey hoped their 
little daughter was also tolling and learn- 
ing, growing up Inlow wood, true-hearted 
woman. 

Poor little affectionate Jessie! this faulty 
temper of hers had never been really found 
out till these prankish cousins Caine to test 
it. 

There she sat now in her nine-year-old 
dignity, her dark face a wonder of proud 
disdain. 

“Is that your final decision, fair lady?” 

*Yen.”’ 

‘*For evervevil under the sun 
There is a remedy or there ts none; 
If there ts one, seck It and tiod it, 
And if not never tatnd it 


sang the lad, turning to descend the 


stairs. 


“But what frippery have vou there?” he | 


asked, as his eyes took in the heap of finery 
on her little work-tabic. 

“T'm dressing a doll for one of mamina’s 
little native girls,’ seoke the child, a ten- 
der thrill in her volee as her thoughts 
winged their way to ber dear,sunuys Indian 
howe. 

And so she was, 
Hindoo woman, but substituting 
the flowing muslin to hang ip 
folds. 

“We'll dress adoll some day, and eall 
her Spittire, wont we, Thoiwas ?quoth the 
boy, stroking a large black cat, which came 
Lesa pong up the stairs to his inistress'’s side | 
then he went vaulling away with a boy's 
clatter, 

“Ll say, old lady, we'll pay vou out for 
it,’ he shouted back to her from the hall 


door, 
“Pay away ’ was her not very lady- like 


dressing her like a 
lace for 
graceful 


answer. 

And so the short winter day 
twilight came down, when a whirlwind of 
shouts and liughter broke the stillness of 
the hall, and Jessie ran out from: the draw- 
ing-room to see What Was Lhe tiatter, 

Ah! there was a little dusky, leaping 
something, rushing out at the h tll doorjanad 
vards of lace streaming down the stairs; 
out, and out, and out 1! flowed, and now 
the amimie Indian lady came tirtabolinngy 
down after it. 

The younger boys were outon the lawn 
already with the culprit Thomas; but ‘Poin 
ran to the rescue Ql Miss Dolly. 

“You bad, wicked, vindictive boy Peried 
Jessie, as her eye took in the state of 
affairs. 

“Oh, come, spare vour 
lady; you ouglit to thank we for 4 
this precious body from a hroken lose, 
said Towm,giving the doll into her clutching 
hands. 

In came the two with 
Thomas in his aris, the other winding up 
the lace, not much better than a dirty 
string; and out came Aunt Mary. 

The young ones stood in awe of Aunt 
Marv. a 

Jessie’s hand was raise d to strike Tom, 
but at sight of Aunt Mary she stayed it. 

“Aunt, Tom has set Thomas on to spoil 
mv doll,"’ cried Jessie. : 

The bovs laughed at the funny combin- 
ation of names,aud the little girl's fst went 
down on Toun’s shoulder, 

eChildren, in ashamed of you ' so 
Aunt Mary spoke her correction, and 
bade thems go their several ways. P 

“Forgive and forget, Jessie,’ called Toin 
up the stairs; “and you tay believe IT had 
no hand in the misehief. 

“J don't believe, and 

ot.” 
as Ah, Jessie, Jessie! 

A tew days, and then another bubble of 
mischief burst Upon Llietn. 

“Now, vou little, wicked, tmnall 
' man, wihiat lave \ j t ah tor 


peissed and 


ndjectives, young 
SAV LE 


outsiders, one 


I won't for- 


-bearing 


young wo 
yourselt ? 
” » ‘| mn acoosted 1s 
morning, te y 
ane 

| : 
was a y 

She ried 
she loved and pett th rds a in des 
which lived there—shrews, dorinice, and 
even asiv squirrei of tw 


» frown &@ belghovor- 


ing corpse. . 

Tie birds knew and waited for her, - 
didn't she scatter cru nos and watch thein 
eat them? 

Al! one sweet-voice 
especial pet. 

fie lived in a holly-bush, and 


biiesl wae her 
j bu ra Was 


ty »- Pee pe d 


for her every morning, giving Ler such 4 | 


—— — 


| glad song of welcome who 
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coming. 

Then, too, she had hertriends Mrs. Jay, 
who lived in acottaze on the other side 
of the undulating heathery common. 

Por her she picked firewood, andte old 
woman averred that the tire which the 
sticks kindled always reminded her of the 


_‘idittle lady at the Rookery, it was so blithe 


Bole, 

Ah, well! but what of that ugly question 
Torn was asking ber at the hall door? 

“Why, whatdo you inewan ? she asked 
asomething in Tous face making her 
own turn pale. 

“You've gone and spoilt that prize pict- 
ure ot imine.” 

“Who says—I—did 
faitering tongue 

**T sav you did it.” 
“Well, itserves you right, whoever did 
ic.”* 

Oh, Jessie, Jessie! 

“Aunt Mary knows about it.” 

Tou wasinawhite heat of anger and 
sorrow, for had he not been working at this 
prize picture all his spare inoments » take 
it back, and compete with many of bis 
elders at the juvenile art exhibition at his 
Behool ? 

\nd now it was all dabltedwith ink: and 
tears caine into his eves as he thought of it, 
and he cried bitterly. 

“f don’t eare; I didn't do it;"' so she de- 
fied bim, and passed him by, tripping up 
the stairs like a queen, 

Aunt Mary caine to her in ber bedroom, 

“Jessie, What have been doing?’ she 
asked, in her prim, rather hard way. 

“Nothing, aunt; I've not been near the 
pieture.”’ 

“But Susan 
room,” 


“TI didu’ go in—I 


it?’ Poor little 


saw you coming from Tom's 


didn't indeed, aun, 


| Said the child, looking this way and = that. 
| Oh, what a tangle was closing around her, 
, and Mary shook her head, 


“Oh, Jessie, Jessie ! adding talsehood to 
sin,’ sald she, severely. 

“Oh, aunt! ‘tisn’t false, ‘tis thetruth,” 
she pleaded, as she looked up at ber aunt. 

“But what were you in Toui’s rootwn tor?” 
asked the elder lady. 

"To peep at the picture—only to peep.”’ 

“Stay > what is that on vour dress? An 
ink-stain damp even now.” 

“TP did it in the sehool-room, aunt,” 
averred the little girl, with blanching lips ; 
and then she burst into a passion of tears, 

“You'll not go outside the gates till you 
confess to doing the mischief, and then I'll 
consider what shall be your further pun- 
istptnernt.’” 

Ah! heranunt did not believe her, and 
when she went to pour ber tale into grand- 


“Thatnina’s ear, she found she knew all the 


n bo saw her y “Tis thns we tangle our lives, even the 


| very best of us, only our heavenly Father 
in His love checks us,and often turns aside 
the evil of our wrong-doing for His dear 
sike who was once a child." 

And Tom, who was a generous feliow, to 
atone tor his injustice, had Blackie stufled 
ut his own expense, and gave it to Jessie us 
a parting present. 

As tor the prize picture, that was a failure 


for that year, but the next year he won the | 


| palm by exhibit. ng another. 
And Jessie, helped by the sight of little 


| Blackie, is trying bard for that other palin, 


for which all the true-hearted ynd earnest 


ones are striving. 
a 


BOB'S ANGEL. 





BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 








Blake, lives down that way. He's got 
4 fine farin, and an only daugiter—ex- 
ceedingly pretty, thev say. 

“Ell give you a letter to him. He'll give 
you a hearty welcome, Din surcj;and if you 
and the daughter should enance to ‘hit it,’ 
I don’t think either will need to fear any 
obstacle being thrown in your way by 
the old folks.”’ 

S» said Mr. Edward Overskip to his son 
Robert, as the latter, with the foriner’s 
blessing, was setting out for a fortnight's 
rurai recreation, 

Mr. Overskip sat down at his secretary 
and wrote: 


p: the way, Bob, my old friend, Anthony 


“DEAR BLAKE— 
“Let me introduce mv son, Bob. He 
goes to carry havoc through your tmead- 


| ows, and depopulate your brooks—at least, 


| alarmed, though. 


suchis his delusive purpose. Don't be 
If he so much as bags a 


tomtit, or hooks a trout, it’s more thaa I 


| expect. 


‘Bob's a chip off the old block; and I've 
promised him your kind reeeption—for the 
old block's sake. 

“If hetakesa fancy to your handsome 
daughter—and ten to one he does, if she's 
half as pretty as they sav—don’t you go to 
getting down the family shot-gun and 
warning him off the premises. 

“Remember you were twenty-one once 
yourself, Asfor Bob, I'll warrant him 
gentle, kind and true—and specially fitted 
to work well in double harness, 

Your friend, 
EDWARD OVERSKI?P.”’ 


Bob put the letter in his pocket, saw his 





story in Aunt Mary's own way of viewing | 


it, and could only stroke the child's hair, 
and wonder who was rigit and who who 


Wrong. 

Ah ine! the days passed heavily within 
doors, and then the snow caine down, the 
wind rioted everywhere, the common 


seemed especially troubled—it was one 
wild tumult of wind and snow, 
Alas! the poor little birds! jlow was | 


litthe Blackie faring ? questioned his sinall, 
Luiprisoned mistrees. 

Onee she was about to steal out at night. 
fall, when the snow was lifted, with a few 
bread-erumps, but Susan staved her from 
Bo Lransyressing, and she was loo proud to 
ask the good-natured yirl todo her kindly 
errand for her—veas, too proud, 

And Mrs, Jay's tirewood must 
prone. 

Was ita dark dismal dream that she was 
a prisoner, under this weight of sin and 
wrony-doing ? the little girl asked herself 


be all 


as the cold wintry days came and went so 
sadly and silently for ber, 
“Hurrah! burrah ! bere’s the picture 


spotler, 

“Cheer up,old woman !"' cried Tom,rush- 
ing upto where Jessie sat in her favorite 
nook on tho landing, a tnagpie in his hands, 

“LT found hin in my room, whisking off 
with ty wateh-key in his beak, only I 
caught the old thief.’’ 

Jessie heard all like one in a dream, 

Aunt Mary was passing inthe hall below. 


“Aunt Mary, Mr. Barton's magpie spoilt | 


ny picture. Come up and see hin ;"?) and 
very soon that lady, with Ned and Will, 
was hearing how the culprit bad been 


caught. 
They kK ssed her all round for the wron 
they had done her, and grandimauiina saic 


gun-case, fishing-tackle, and valise safely 
stowed away in the carriage which was to 
take him to the country station, and bade 
his father good-bye, jumped in, and was 
gone. 

Afteraday’strial ot his luck with his 
gun, andanother with his rod, without en- 
couraging results, Bob bethought himself 
ot his tather’s letter. 

The house to which he was directed, on 
inquiry, was large and of good appear- 
ance—evidently the abode of well-to-do 
people. 

“Mr. Blake is not at home,”’ was the an- 
swer Bob received to his inquiry from a 
tall, angular, not. very young, and decid- 
edly not handsoine lady, who met = bitm at 
the door. 

“When will he return?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Can I see Miss Blake?” 

“Tam Miss Blake.”’ 

Now, had Miss Blake in any wise resem- 
bled hix preconceived ideal ot her, Bob 
would have found it easy enough to intro- 
duce himself, and might: have spent a very 
pleasant half hour, notwithstanding the pa- 
ternal Blake's absence. 

As it was, he had but one desire, and that 
was to get as gracefully as he could out of 
a position he began to feel rather eimbar- 
rassing. 

“T have a letter for Mr. 
young man. 

The lady nodded, 

“T presume I can leave it?” 

She bowed, and took the letter. 

Bob took his leave as gracefully as possi- 
ble, chuckling, as probably he would not 
would not have chuekied bad he known all 


‘ 


Bake,’’ said the 


_ that was in the letter. 


she had thought her innocent all through- 


out, whieh caused the chiid’s tears to flow 
like a suiimer shower, 

Now she was tree to wander on the corn- 
non, Where the snow ylittered in the sun- 
shine, and she bad perimission to ask Rob. 
ert for some firewood to take to Mrs. Jay ; 
so with thisanda few bread-cruibs she 
set outon her raiibles, 

Poor litthe tender heart, how she heark- 
ened for Blackie'’s trill of weleomine as she 
wentalong! Alas! she would never hear 
IL grain. 

Not one little berry was left on the snow- 


laden boliy-bush ; and he lay stark and 
lead ont e ground 
jerd eeves were pen, she fan- 
‘ and art 1 for er 
4% 4 a 
low she “ { Ixnxtivy knew but Tom, 
i fie whothe Bible teils us sees even 


mnie of His little sparrows when it falls to 
the ground and dies, 

Phe thoughtof this kind Friend oom- 
forted her as she went homeward, the dear 
littte dead mite in ber bands. 

And dovou know what grandinamma 
8 {aus slie beard all and soothed her? 

Maybhap, dearie, all this sorrow and 
weeping arises froin that first unkipdly re- 
fusal to lend Ned your skates, 


A few days later Mr. Overskip received 
two letters—one froin his son,and one from 
Mr. Blake. 

Thus ran the former: 


“DEAR Pa— 


“T called at your friend's, and left your 


letter. He wasn't at home, but bis daugh- 
ter was.’ She's a fright. 
“But now, ‘pa, brace vourself. I've 


fallen dead in love! I'd have written to 
ask your leave first, but there wasn't time. 
It came likeaflish. On my way back from 
Biake’s, I imetan angel!—an angel on a 
brown filly. The filly inust have been of 
this world. for she shied at a rabbit skipping 
across the road, and was on the point of 
plunging downa preci pice,to the inmminent 
peril of the anygei’s neck,when I grasped the 
rein and checked her. 


‘Tl haven't discovered her name vet, but 
shall never rest t l do. 
\ ir aff 
- 
The other letter enclosed Mr. Overskip's 


own, and was in these words -— 


“Sir,— 


“An insolent puppy, no doubt your wor. 
thy son—worthy of yourself,at least—le/t at 
iny house, in ny absence vesterdav, the 
vulgar and insulting imissive herewith re- 
turned. 

“The impertinent reference to iny dauzh- 
ter is iinpudent beyond endurance, and 

} shall reeeive due acknowledgment in the 


| shapeof a sound horse-whipping sbould 
you ever chance to encounter, 
Yours, with no sortof respect, 
A. BLAKE.” 


Mr. Overskip swelled with conflicting 
emotions. That his old friend, Anthony 
Blake, should have written such a letter 
filled him with sorrow as well as rage. But 
more perplexing still was Bob's confession 
of having fallen in love with a wornan 
whose very name he didn't know. Mr. 
Overskip resolved to go at once andfhave it 
out with Tony Blake, and at the same time, 
if possible, bring Bob to his senses, 

Some three days after despatching his 
letter, Bob was securing the country osten- 
sibly for snipe, but really byieg to gain 
another glimpse of the fair equestrian, 
when, behold! there she was aligiting be- 
fore a spacious dwelling, on the verandah 
of which—and that was another surprise— 





stood his respected parent, in animated con- 
versation witha gentleman of about the 
sane age, 

“I wouldn't have believed it of vou!” vo- 
ciferated Mr. Overskip, angrily. *I would 


| het have believed you capable of writing 


fuch an answer to my letter.’ 
“Ttell you T got no letter, and sent no 


| answer!’ returned the other, warming up in 


turn. 

‘Don't equivoeate, Tony. You used to 
he atnan of truth, Why, here's my own 
son's letter, in which he savs he left mine 
at your house with your daughter, By the 

| Way, inavbe vouthink her too good for 
Bob. If so, it’s some consolation to know 
What he thinks of her. He says here she's 
as ugly as——’”’ 
| “Hold there,Ned Overskip. There stands 
iny Almira; and whoever says she’s ugly, 
falsities!”’ 
Just at this juncture Bob and his angel 
turned up, and calmed the belligerents. 
Explanations proved that Bob had left 
| his letter at Squire Blake’s house, and not 
| Tony Blake's villa, and then everyone 
| laughed at the comical position of affairs. 

Bob and his angel are now Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Overskip, and seem to live in an 
ideal paradise, so supremely happy are 
they. 


_— ——>__ 6 << 


THE LONELY Book.—Do we ever fairly 
consider the loneliness of that lonely peo- 
ple’s Book?) Think how it stands out alone, 
What fellow,what companion had it? What 
have we had that was coeval with those 
Hebrew Scriptures? What was there by 
which they could be confirmed? Go back 
to the beginning of the century and ask 
yourself what had then survived of its 
contemporary literature with which it could 
be compared, 

Ryvpt had left nothing—only a few lines 
of one historian rescued by the Christian 
historian, Kusebius. Babyan and Nineveh 
had saved nothing—nota,.,,.—except simi- 
lar fragments of the one historian preserved 
by Josephus or Eusebius, 

Persia? Persia only began to be as the 
Jewish history was enaing. Greece? Rome? 
There was no Greece nor Roine when the 
splendia Jewish prophets were proclaiming 
the one Jehovah. 

Here, then, appears this one Book full of 
wondrous history, on whose marvelous re- 
velation our own fuller Christian faith is 
built, and we were asked, “What evidence 
have vou of its truth? What is there to 
confirm: it?” 

We were told that its history was false, 
that it was a late product full of errors, that 
Xenophon and Arrian told different stories, 
Which were truer thau our Bible. What 
could we deo? 

We could bring no confirmatory proof, 
for there was none. There was no evidence 
existing. It was all buried in the grave of 
the forgotten past. 

But, behold a wonder! The earth opens 
itsimouth. Our own generation has seen 
uncovered the monuments of Egypt, Pal- 
estine and Assyria,which abundantly prove 
the truth of the Jewish history. 

No longer a lonely record, the Old Testa- 
ment is Supported by the exhumed records 
ofthe kingsof Egypt and Babylon, and 
Ninevah and Moab, 

We are now shown in the Boulaq Mu- 
seuin the very body ofthe Egyptian king 


| who oppressed Israel, 


We know the names of the father and 
grandfather of Arioch, King of Elassar,who 
fought in the confederacy ayainst the King 
ot Sodoin, 

Ata hundred points confirmatory evi- 
dence has deen dag out of Assyrian ruins. 
In the day when the lonely Book was at- 
tacked by unbelief, there appeared out of 
the very ground hosts of defenders, God's 
providence supports His Book. 

a 


ARABIAN WOMEN. — The women of 
Arabia mature ateleven and twelve,and are 
old at 35. When voung they are beautiful. 
They have soft, dark skin, black, flowing 
hair and soft, languishing eves. They are 
passionate in their loves, but after inarriage 
all their affection is centred in their bus 


bands. [fa woman is found to be untrue 
to her busband she is instantly killed, to- 
ypether with her vel But t S sejdoin 
is 
— 7. Se eee 

some parts Russia s é ved 

if tastes 1! ike on the 

eve of the weddinyz her husband will not 
love her. A somewhat similar superstition 


Here it so.netimes 
happens that if tie groom tastes the cake at 
the weddiny, and is infor:ed that it was 
nade bv the bride, bis love imuisediately 
begins to wane, . 


exists in this country. 


_—— ~<a 
ALL those who cough are bores to the 
community, and should be fureed by law to 


| invest 25 cents in Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. 
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THE DOOR AJAR. 





BY ALICE |. MCALILLY. 





Ten thousands of bells are ringing 
VUut on the soft evening air, 
Thousand of voices are singing 
Vut in the bright world so fair. 
Ringing in joy and in gladness, 
Singing in sorrow and woe, 
Countless the echves of sadness, 
Cuuntiess the teardrops that flow, 


Nuinberk ss birds that are fying 
Away toa fairer clime, 
Beautiful fuwers a dying, 
Endless the inyrtic and thyme, 
With glory the golden surset 
Is gilding the zlobe half o’er, 
Aud thousand of faces tear-wet, 
Are silent forever more, 


But him in you cabin lonely, 
Hearcth the toll of one bell, 
And one voice in moaning only, 
A share in his grief can tell. 
As over the babe she lingers, 
W house spirit has left its shine; 
The mother with trembling fingers 
Is spreading myrtle and thyine. 


A gleam from the golden sunset 
Comes in thro’ the door ajar, 

And fragrance of flowers a-dying, 
Floats from the meadows afar. 

Aud just where that ivy creepeth, 
An open grave yawueth there, 

Where must lie the babe that sleepeth, 
And woulder the hopes so fair, 


What? tho’ the great world were filling, 
The air with its woe or bliss? 
What tho’ all nature were thrilling 
And throbbing ? Ah, what were this? 
Yon man, whose cabin embraces 
His world, whence the light is fled 
Knows naught, but the vacant places, 
Sees naught but_the pallid dead, 
—_— eh — -_ - 


COLORS IN NATURE. 


NYONE attending a zoological garden 

or noticing any large collection of ani- 

mals is at once struck by the variety of col- 

ors, both of the plumage and hide or skin. 

Some animals are highly colored ; others 
have hues sombre and dark. 

What is the reason of this? Why are ani- 
mals colored differently? What is the use 
of any co.oring ? 

These questions can only be answered by 
a consideration of the habits of the various 
animals, the means provided for their ob- 
taining food, and the weapons they have 
for defense. 

The coloring of animals is, to a large ex- 
ten’, protective. It enables animals to hide 
from their enem! who would otherwise 
extinguish their.,ccies; and in other  in- 
stances, where they have means of detense 


——— 








' beautifully do his colors blend 


a ee 


The voice ot the tree-toad is heard before 
the rain, yet so exactly is he the color of 
the limbs on which he lies, that it is hard to 
find him. 

Green caterpillars feed on green leaves, 
and their food serves to hide them from 
theirenemies. Certain insects called loop- 
ers can stick themselves out rigidly like 
sticks, which they so much resemble as to 
be taken for thein. 

Green and brown caterpillars are greed- 
ily eaten by birds, andeven by frogs, _ liz- 
ards and spiders; hence, they generally 
teed at night, and during the day remain 
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motionless upon leaves or twigs the color 


ot themselves. 

Bright-colored caterpillars are discarded 
by birds, and always refused by frogs, liz- 
ards, and spiders, as it they tasted bad to 
then. 

Parrots that live in the dense toliage or 
green trees are invariably green, and the 
birds of high-colured plumage are tropical, 
where the colors ot the flowers and shrubs 
are brilliant. 

Birds that abound in the region of decid- 
uous treesare never green, but brown or 
olive isthe prevailing color. This tint is 
least perceptible among the leafless trees 
and bushes which prevail for the greater 


— -Femininities. 


everybody. 

Many men have many minds, but one 
woman frequently has more thaf all of them. 

Does a bonnet sing because it is covered 
over with birds? No; but the husband that pays for 
it whistles, 

A New York plumber has married a 
mithner, Everything tends to consolidation aad mo- 
nopuly these days, 

A bottle of patent medicine cured the in 
fatuation of a youth fora Camdcn girl. She lit him 
over the head with tt. 


Ittakesa Brooklyn girl to look ahead. She 


| married at 15 so as to have her golden wedding when 


portion of the year, when protection is so | 


much needed. 


There is a butterfly called orange-tipped ; | 


when on the wing he is most conspicuous, 
but when in the evening he rests on the 
wood parsley, he can scarcely be seen, so 
with those 
ot the flower head of the plant. So that, 


' on the whole, the gorgeous colors or the 


that warn other animals to keep away, they | 


are highly colored, so that other animals 
are warned to give them a wide berth. 

For instance—rats, mice, bats and moles, 
which seek for food at night, are dark, of 
dusky hues, while in the light of day they 
conceal themselves in their holes. Yet the 
polecat, which is a nocturnal animal, has 
much white about it, and a large white tail, 
which it carries erect ; but the horrible odo: 
it emits makes it universally dreaded, and 
its conspicuous white tail is a signal flag to 
all carnivorous animals notto attack it; and 
they seldom do, 

All the bears in 
black or brown,except the polar bear, which 
is white. So are most of the animals of the 
polar regions white—that is, about the s ime 
color as the snow and ice they inhabit, which 
similarity of coloring isa means ot protec- 
tion from their enemies, inasmuch as they 
are not so readily seen. 

Perhaps the musk ox, or the musk sheep, 
which is of a dark brown color, would seem 
an exception, but the habits of the animal 
explain this. Theyare gregarions, live in 
flocks, and this is their means of protection; 
hence, if one strays from the flock, it is 
necessary that they be of a dark color, 80 
that he can see his comrades at a dis- 
tance. 

The raven is black, yet inhabits the re 
gions of snow and ice ; but he feeds on car 
rion,and has no enemies that think his body 
fit food. 

Armed insects are highly 
as wasps and bees. Their very high color 
ing shows whatthey are, and their puisen 
protects th@n. 


Some insects have so very hard a cov 


the world are either 


colored—such 


4 ey are pra 


B itterflies ire vay ly ¢ red, | 
unfit for eating; even when given to youny 
turkeys, they spit them out. Insects are 


which are 


This 


often found on trees and lcaves 
the exact color of the food they seck 


is & protection. 


sombre shades with which various animals 
are adorned, while beautiful, have a use to 
the animal that is not mere display, but 


protection as well. 
a 
of bolo. 


rc 


(brains 


Politeness is a wreath of flowers that 
adorns the world, 

We consider the man undone who is in- 
sensible to shame. 

Our true acquisitions lie only in our chari- 
ties; we gain as we give, 

The generous heart should scorn a 
sure which gives another pain, 


plea- 


There is no beggar so destitute as he who 
can afford nothing to his neighbor. 


|} but various married wen say these are far 





If there be a crime of deeper dye than all | 


the guilty train of human vices, ‘tls ingratitude. 


Try to be happy in this very present mo- 
ment; and put not off being su to a time to come, 

Take care to be an economist in prosper- 
ity; there is no fear of your being one in adversity. 

How noiselessly the snow comes down. 
You may see ity but never hear Jt. 
ity. 

Often the world discovers a4 man’s moral 
worth only when its Injustice has nearly destroyed 
hiin, 

Live on what you have; live if you can 
on less; do not borrow, fot vanity will surely end in 
shame 

Nobody is perfect; but forbearance and 
love do much te suften the irritable, hard edges of 
existence, 


It is true char- 


The weakest living creature, by concen- 
trating his powers on a single object can accomplish 
something. 

Nature loves truth so well that it rarely 
admits of flourishing. Cuncelt is to nature what paint 
is to beauty. 

The repentance that is delayed till old 
age, is but tov often a regret tor the lnability of com- 
mitting more sins, 

We judge ourselves by what we feel ca- 
pable of doing, while others Judge us by what we 
have already done, 

They who do speak ill of themselves, do 
80 woestly as the surest way of proving how modest 
and candid they are, 

Often what a man takes for the dictate of 
conscience is nothing more than a whiff of impulse 
a cavrice, a crotchet. 

Innocent fon is as goodas any. The best 
medictuc is u always bitter, norisa thing wicked 
solvly because It ls agreeable, 

When doing what is right, the heart is 
easy, and becomes bette: every day; but when prac- 
ticing deceit, the mind labors, and every day seems lo 


gel worse, 


All uplifting must come to man through 


wneffort. itis in him to prove himself the 
y l¢ and to gece ! y this 
» 
" 
And itin very few people and that wil we gener 
4 owe is thing ita subltice dissimulation to at- 
tra contd: of others. 
4 } l trey snlio > > } > , 
Phe head truly enlightened will presently 
d 
havea ® 1 Gur lu purifying the heart, 
' eart rea afte lwith goodness will con- 
duce e directing of the bead. 


it would do ber some good, 


As two ladies were gazing ata large 
black bear, one remarked: ‘Oh, what a nice buffalo 
robe lis skin would make!"’ 

Miss Alcott says ‘‘she has fallen in love 
with a great may pretty girls in ber life, and never 
once the least bit witha man.** 

Ten hours is considered a full day's 
work, aid yetsome young men act asks a girl could 
be courted 16 hours without being tired, 

A woman always carries her purse in her 
hand, so that other women will see it; aman carr 


his in his luside vest-pocket, so that lls wife won't 
see it. 
The Empress of Austria writes poetry 


and prints it herself thus making a short cut to 
faine, and giving the newspaper waste-basket a wick 
berth. 


Somebody says that there are only 32 
days of the year on which it Is unlucky to marry, 
from true 


figures. 


Some one interrogated little Georgie in 
regard tu his sister's betrothed, ‘‘liow o'd ts he?’ 
“ET don't know.** ‘*Well, ls he young?’*) ‘'Yese—he 
has no hair yet.** 

Chicago has a petrified baby. It was pet 
rified with astonishment at seeing its father and mo- 
ther get through one day without quarreling or 
threatening divorce. 


If the truth were known, the frequent 
runaways which occur when young couples are out 
sleigh-riding are brought about by the attempt to 
drive with one hand, 

Apropos of leap year, it has been sug 
gested that young ladies who are anxious to marry, 
should bear in mind that sealed | ropusals can be seut 
by mail for two cents. 


A man’sbrain weighs three and a half 
pounds. A woman's Issomewhat lighter, but of finer 
quality, That ts what enables her to taste lard in 
her neighbor's pastry. 


Mrs. Louisa H. Albert, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has entered into partrership with her hus lana 
in the practice of law, The sign reads ; ‘*albert & 
Albert, Attovneys-at-Law,"’ 

A scientific writer says that kissing is de- 
lightful because the Jaws are so full at nerves, Alter 


aman gets marricd he surto’ wishes nature hadn't 
put s0 many nerves Into the Jaw. 


Every marricd man ought to get his life 
insured, Incase of death, fighting the 
company for the money would vecupy the widow's 
mind and keep her from brooding over the misfor- 
tune, 

‘Heard about Miss Spliggs?’’ 
one that'ssuch atalker?*’ “‘Yes, she’s gota place 
inabank, ata big salary.** “‘You don't say! What's 
she going to doin the bank?'' ‘), they've made her 
teller.** 


“No the 


ceased sud 


when a lady's 


The deep bass of the organ 
Maine, 


ceougregation dis- 


denly ina church in Lewiston, 
volee was heard by the whole 
tinetly tu declare, ‘‘I don‘t care one bit; lds want a 


plano." 

“So Miss Skimps and Mr. Limps are to 
get married. Well, I declare! That aged couple! 
And she is old enough to be hie mother *'Tndeed 
she is And as for him—why, he’s old enough to be 
ber father.” 


“Aunt Jane,’ 
‘*'T wish It wasa custom lor women totrade husbands, 
as itis tor men to trade lorses “Why, my dear? 
**Recause, If it was, l'd cheat some 
fully before sundown," 


‘saidan exasperated wife, 


woman dread- 


A burglar, who has been interviewed, de 


clares that of those whom an ‘‘overator’’ Is Hable to 


| meet while working in adwelling-house, the most 


dreaded is a woman, Whom neither terror nor habit 
will permit to keep still, 


A Woglsville N. H., man, who was 
sentenced to ® yearsin the State Prison in 16, for 
killing his wite, was released two years ago, aud mar 
ried and settled near Littleton. Now he has run 
away to escape arrest on the charge of trying to kill 
this wife. 


One reason a Detroit wife desires ai di 
vor is because her husband Iked to wer, Before 
they were married he told her he owned a one-h 
wagon and had three hundred dollars After 

riage he could only produce the wayon,and one whee 


gone at that 


It is said that mice are justas much afraid 


of women as women are of mice Ih 4 
g apparatu f the latter is nut 
saine priucipie ast at 
strained fr rir at gthe inte a 
pe pie t ‘ a 

| 

| 
sta 

ri 

Phe va fa 
Pp : J out A conss 5 
other day A x ‘a 
largest dry-gux mt D + 
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on re ng F 
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The latest is an electric girl. She shocks | 





News Notes. 
There are 193,000 physicians in this coun 


try. 


Twelve million clocks were manutactured 
last year. 


Georgia pine is now being shipped to 
South America. 

The American grain elevator system is to 
be introduced iu Russta. 

It costs $3,000,000 a year to support the 
churches in New York Cit,. 

A Chicago physician asserts that there are 
45,009 habitual drunkards iu that city. 


Only seven members were taken into 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, best year. 

Canada has the largest national debt of 
any country in proportion te her people, 

Hamilton Disstor, the saw manufacturer 
of this city, has $44,000 insurance on his life. 

Counterfeit standard dollars seem to be 
making their way steadily through the South 

Insurance publications state that the losses 
by fire in the United States aggregate over $103, 000,- 
000, 

The Illinois Supreme Court has decided 
that contracts made on Suuday are valid aud bind- 
lng. 

A man in Violinia, Mich., pays 83.60 tax 
this sear cents on his house and jot, and $3 on his 
dog 

Guiteau’s skeleton, which is inthe Army 
Medical 


lyvors 


Museum, is polished and bleached Hee 


“Coasting” accidents have been pain- 


fully numerousina seore of cithes and towns re- 
centis 
If you wantto be in the height of fashion 


geetapetowl A live owl lis even more stylish than a 


dead one, 

There are about 66,000 locomotive en 
gines in the world, and 120,000 passenger and (0,000 
trelyht cars. 

Deer in Florida are being slaughtered so 
rapidly Lhatitis believed chevy will becume extinet in 
afew yours, 

A 12-year old boy of Franklin, this State, 
burst a bloud-vessel while blowing @ tin-horn, and 
died in a few hours, 

Senator Saulsbury, of Delaware, is the 
only member of the Unolted States Senate who haa 
never been married, 

The Chinese in San 
intiled the ouly paper published in Clilmene 


Francisco have per 
there to 


suspend publication, 


It costs 14,0004 yeur to maintain @ staff 


of serub-women, seventy-fve strouy, ja the U mited 
States Dreasury Buiidiug. 
Fifteen millions of horses are owned in 


America, aud mere than amlllion must be bred an- 
nually to heep up the suppl 

exceeds 
though the French 


In England the average of life 
that of France by eleven years, 
climate ts considered superior, 

At Pittsfield, Mass., recently, a man with 
achild under one arm, and «a ply under the other, 


Joined in a funeral procession 


Prisoners at Joliet, ML, organized aseries 


of coneerts to cavert ‘ l r number 
made sawing off an iron var tu secure 1 rty 

The discovery has been made in San 
Franciseo that some of Live ‘ uae llhere are 


, owned, and have been bought and seld as slaves, 


The Publie Sehool Superintendent of Ro- 


chester, N. Y¥., warmly tomends the practiwe of 
forming *‘Bands of Mercy among the choul pu- 
pils. 


Oyster plates are entirely out otdate. The 


bivalve ls nuw reed upon the shell and luwwtvedded tn 
snow, ice andeclers, with a pl ‘ f lemon lnm the 
mass. 

Gilbert Long, who was prevented trom 
Jumping trom! I; h Dor icdhye bast River, 
on D va a Da t {aya : f Feb- 
rua 

Some of thie kv pl ) P ryved ul 
the brit ‘I t A yer 40g ws ago 
the youth of the Nile jute pia al Hitativu 
oft 


* ? 
In Montreal, bill posters and managers are 
obliged to sublboott all bills, posters at placards for 


the « { pollee approva ” re they are p vested 


sr eeiteuliated 


A young child was taken to church in 
Quebee, ¢ anada, aud baplized;, an 


elblid was found dead 


1 wien the pa 
home tive 


reutes arrived at the 


in its wraps, 


It is estimated that there are 


LT nited States 15,000,400 mile cow 


now in the 
aud that there are 
nad 4 ia 1. oo,0n,40H p | f butter and 


17), 00 pouuds of clees 


Lovely woman is developing amore mas 


. i¢ character 1 Fugla Iw 4 arygea 
with burglary, wiiile t ‘ eraduates of teirt ‘ 
ege have formed a fire sa 

T . 
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The Quarrel. 





BY JOHNS J. M'coy. 


;ELL,” said Katie, “all I know, Sam 

Western, isthis. I sthan't suoeak to 

you agin until vou tell ine you are 

gorry. You ongiit to wprodoeiner, and yeu 

would if you cared about me; and I stratr't 

marey anyone that don’t care about me, 
Di) tell vou tliat.” 

Then sie waited for a moment, but West- 
ern said nothing; and shoe added, ‘rood 
night,” and wenatinto tue house, closing 
the door adter her. 

Sau. was coalivin the wrong, and she lad 
shown no ansry beuiper. 

It he loved Ler he sureiv: would apelo 
ize 8000; and “ta worn Should mot lower 
rer dignity,’ she said, as she went to bed ia 

her littie upstairs room; but for all that 
her pilow was wet with tears before she 
sluiubered,. 

San meanwhile walked away. 

He had been enzgased to Katie Spinner 
three mrontis, and be did love her dearly ; 
but his blood was up just then, 

lie would have brokeu with leer on the 
Bpot sooner than apolowiz: 

“She'll come round, hie said, Tt Din 
everto be inaster, [must begin now,’ 

It does not mutter what they had = quar- 
rellod about. 

Quarrelsare mnere nonsense Co all butthe 
active partios prenerally, but all the world, 
gentile and siimple, poetieal and prosae, 
young or old, tiust Know how true it is 
that 


**Tobe wroth with one we love 
Doth work like made ou the be 





Twovery w retched yvoung People saw the 
Buu rise mene siecortitiy, and cheered thrat 
everythin Wits Villy. 

Sain Western was nobody in particular to 
the world in general, sud Kathe Spinner 
was even tess, but “Ah, the cditlerenen’ to 
thems now that @ach seemed blotted out of 
the other's life. 

“Por bwill mever, 
uniess he does whats right,’ said Katic, 
binding up ber later. 

“And Twill never treat ao wotnn as 
though she were a goddess,” said Sa 


v- 


atrupgyling with bis stuleoorn boots, Vet 
z.°* 


never foruvive bitte, 


Then he waited for word or messave from 
Katie, who, he fell sure woull give ins at 
last, but who never dream of it. 

Men are obstinate as long as obstinacy 
makes them: comfortable and comtent with 
theumelves, but women are obstinate when 
it makes them miserable. 

The world does tot Know vet low roeh 
more “fivht’ there is dn Wout tho in 
ian. 

No; Katie, paling and pining, aching 
heart and head althe, never dreamt «of 
vielding ; but alter three days of comipla- 
cent erossoess, Tb began to strike Saue thict 
itiade bin uncomforta He oto be eross; 
that it had been pleasant to pro to see 
Kate. 

That it was nies tothink of baving a dear 
little wife to care about him abwayvs and 
Khare lis jovs and sorrows; and that hie 
could not easily forget Katie for anuvone 
else, oven apretier piri, 

Anau then be walked alone by the riv 
bank, and thought how they bool been to 
gether there so often; and bow wari aiid 
eoft ber litthe hand lav in his—ancd suddenly 
found two tears tn lis eve, and said 

“Hang it, ve been a fool. and went 
home and wrote this litthe mote to hes 


“KATIE Dearn,—I was wrong We've 
both been wroms to let) itl-feelings eorie 
between us. Forgive me dearest, and set 
me word that vou have dona soa. PE shall 
await your letier witht linjrat 

“SA ms.” 


Then Sam sent the note to Mrs. Spinner’s 
house by his landlords litthe boy, telling 
hit t »> be sure to give it himselfto Miss 
Katie. 

By this time the fulline out was five days 
old, and Katie was shapl wretehed. 

But ith the Sotuner fousetrel lwork wrt 
on in ite reyular order, whether hearts ached 
or not, 

Buta sad refrain sounded in Katie's ears 
—wonotonous, Unchalnseabie —"Saut aud I 
have parted.” 

The cleck tieked it. 

The wind, among the vine-leaves outsid) 
the window, whisperet it; and, oh, hes 
heart, at every beat, measured it off 

“Sam and I bave parted. Sao and T have 
parted.”’ 

But she never thought of givine in or 
writing, at least, in effeet-—-""Coimie bauek to 
ine.”’ 

She only wondered vaguely whether 


| 


anything would) ever be worth doin | 


again. 

Meanwhile, the young amlbasseudor from 
Sara was clatlertin: up the os are street 
Witte C'ae troete dtp biis tiatigd Vioieh Was 30) 
tended to take all stnooth ayn 

He saw through a door, at e | huew 
to be Katie's 

Here's 
lett 

XN 

by 
ré i 
pa 

‘I @ boy Liou . 
and e@ayer for tits pias 
sive across the top of ajar and { 

As he vanished, down toppled the Litt 
note into Lhe great ir 

And so» Sain waited in vain for an answ 
and grew #ligry aypalu. 

And #: in the days come tiie t 


and passed without a word, and the woss); 


pad their talk, and soften happens, love 


' 
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saddened the lives of those it once had 
ginddened, 

Summer passed ; autumn was gone; win- 
ter was nearly over; and Mrs, Tem pletower 
came to like tea with the Spinners. 

They sat down atthe table, Mrs. Temple- Dead men’s tales—Wills. 
lowers tongue going bard, 

Me aut Wester has gota fever,” said she.) A Artificial teeth. 

Yllo’s very bad, they say- ‘ . ' : 

Na ta bie (be y By iy pod | ya di Tat A question of time—The erec‘ion ot pub- 
taint so bad as if i was “warned, you ren 
he seevey, * When isa baby not a baby 7 

“it'ste be hoped he'll get better,’ sald | tittle cross. 

M rr Spinner, x ays When is a nose not a nose? When it’s a 
nd ber mother’s eve saw Katie flush. 

"Why don't you belp the jam, Katie ?'s — era: 

kald sharply, to eall the girl to herself. “Tried and true,’’ is Dr. Graves’ Heart 

The jar is before you.’ Regulator, acure for all forms of Heart Disease. 

Katie took a litthe plate in ber hand and | Prive, #1, 
dipped the spoon in the jar, or tried to, 

[tid not poin easily. 

She tried awnin, , 

Somethtug fhit ond still leaped off the top 
of the trait Upon the eloth. 
ened Mrs. Spinner. “Why 
Katie, there's a bitot wood, or something.” 

“Tt's a letter, mother,’ said Katie, | 

And she took it by the corner and earried | 
it into the kitehen--stiff and red, 

Why, she did not know, but it made her 
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bhert Phittne thpron it, and a“ prese ntiment ofl ~(oF THF 


Sidi ls PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE (0. 


Within the paper was stained and Sport, 
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but love’s eves are Sharp. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Humorous. 


_ es 


A tight fit Intoxicatio mn. 


‘dead -set’’- 


When it’sa 


A hiteh in the proceedings—Stopping to 
tle your horse, “ 
When is a lady’s neck nota neck? When 


it*s a little bear, 


‘4 somdness f° 





She read part of the letter, and guessed 
thi rest. 

The | ite was int wt. 

Hlow it came in the preserve jar she did 
rot Ka 

Lond le Nad been faithful. 

Ile had asked ber forgiveness, and bad 
thought her forviving, 

“Ah! he ouphtto have known that a wo 
Hhannever is toiat ftoainan she has onee 
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Hleaven Knows how heanade the whole OU BONG, cscseacceensccess ove 149, 4455 G4 
stir | ly ooadlbe 
t ry Ol that, buat he did, Net ledger assets, as above 5, HK, BTY 45 
Words tatled her, but love did mot. Net deterred and sb rted 
“TLoooeht have known, hesitidvand rested 7 peda Inn tq ea 14”, 3 8 
a i vst due and at rued yet Hi, STU WS 
lis weary bead upon her arin, Market ¥ ine of stock, bords, 
Afterwards, when h Was we il and thev Chitin GUE BONG sci cas nce cess 416.24 4 
were taarried, they > that careless * 1 F , 
{ they made that careless Tom | (onc Assets, January Ist, 60.011. 84 5a 
@otploss, | | BII Tr ’ sian 
Deltora that it seemed to Katie like a HABILITIES. 
. ‘ ! ‘ lin ‘ ” au“ 
tiiracle, or a deed of the rood luirics, ancl a . 4 same Pepertem, - I , 
rel IU .cceseuce one aeden O24 UF 
Sire Was climost SOUPS to have sounromumautic Reserve at 4d percent. to re- 
oa ution. SUSUTS FISKE: cccce pessccses . 2,423, 608 OD 
“Batit Tl had never found it Sam?’? she phi ts re poor tite rt i 
‘ al i" ‘ 
asks, and then the tears come iuto her eyes DTUOS, OC eeecerereeeeeeee W086 48 
and Sai kisses them away. Serres Sey MOM Dewiongce £07, AUS OS GOUl, O08 OP 
, sway mag eae nt = : 
- Surplusat4’y per cent.Penna 
(UEAP SHELTER.—One of the beat che Pp st tard, A tlt ! ag $1,755, 8 4 
deviees lor Keeping stock wart in winter Nu FOr Puucies fu ivrce aa is} 
to putup aframe, cover it with pois RnR Seren Saws $1, 521,07 
from the woods, and build) a straw stack VARDM SAMUEL C. HUEY, President 
en Pigg Menta gsc: DWARD M. NEEDLES, 
over it, lear me, an Opening on the side HORATIOS. STEVHENS, t Vice Presidents. 
7 site ‘ ‘ . { i r ] r vy » 
1) th rection of the prevailing HENRY Cc. BROW N, Sec. J. J. BARKER, Actuary. 


Winds. With plenty of straw a shed of this 
character, aS Wart as a basement barn aud 
nuch cheaper, can be mace hy any fariner. 
It does not even require a hammer and 
nails, though with these and afew boards 
the work can be nade more ablractive in 
tp pearance, 

—_—_—_——_——— (Oo 


Stem-Winding Musical Watch, 


saan Waste to net made, silver plat 
Dovelty yA otte ie 
and rien of America. Itisa 
COMPLETE HUSICAL INSTRUMENT, 
size and shape ot a « atch, with 
Music ox attach:nent cone 
Ceaccd within, go ar- 
“teaned that when wound 
&t the stem plave one of 
the following tunes, 
“Lome, Sweet Home," 
“ Yankee Doodle,’ 
“ Blue Bells of Scot- 
ae " “Swanee Rive 
' *“Carnival of Ven- 
= " “ Grandfather's 
lock,” and a Waltz. 
he notes, time, and 
, tones are correct. It 


* tains both old and 













Scrap Book. —Farmers, as much as any | 
class ofimen dn the world, ought to keep } 
scrap books, and till them With aggieultur. ul 
inatier clipped trou papers Rod magazines. 
Such books are always handy and valuable 
for purposes ol reterence, They are indis- 
pensabie to nen who desire to keep in- 
formed in regard toany profession, seience, 
or @nterprise, or to know the tone of 


, eon ik as » @ . ° 26 ce, On rereipt of 
public opinion as to the current topics ol ; 36 cts. alleud Koy 
bhoug iil. & ae ee post-paid Just 

‘ <i>—@-—~<<i= — think of it, Musie 


Dom ‘or 3S cents. You witt he elignt th it. Ad 
WESKON WANT EG O8F OD ey 
wtire Stamips ta.ca. 


Two deaths ‘rom over-eating were in- 
5. 
qu rect Into by a mdon Coronors In one day 


iy 





recenutiv. ‘The stoppage of the heart’s action 

hy distension of the stitch won decided to THE MILD POWER 
~ 

be the teclrical cis 


<_<. << - 


3CURES® 


ASHBURNAAM, Mass., Jan. 14, L850, 
} \ - ver two vears. 
' x MPHREYSHO “EOP ATHIC SPL ER 
} use twenty yenr e moet safe { ‘ « 
ice and effic lent medicine x wn * Dr. fi auaghrere 
s a Book on Disease ar ts r 4 pp.) also strated 
at Pees Catalogue sent free. Hamphreye Homcopathic 
i ’ rt ' Modicinc Co., 109 Fulton &t., New York 
Vechildren I neve uld die pea 
til I had tried Hop Bitters, T have taken | 
two bottles. They have helped me very 
sytney tnvete ¥ lan now well There was | 


tf sick folks here who have seen how | 





\ lped me, andthey used them and AT 4 LP ER never CEN paid T. 
‘ } se tong aa ree 
ired. and feel as thankful asI do that i acacia an for " sen peel ' 
, ‘ vr red excer r intere« nd then on persona 
e is 80 \ I i ne made. n of moderate mea : wants 


MRS. JULIA AG. CUSHLNG. | W. ties hte ROR LIFE aT bth 6¢. Uincinnadl, O 
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DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Liry ¢ ough, Cancerous can Eee, 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, D Se yry 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Dis 
Cases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Sumaikiane Gout 
ioropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT Kilt UM, OL D SORES, 
I LCERS, Dr. Radway’s Sarsa parillian Re- 
solvent excels all remedia’ age ~ it purities the 
blood, restoring health and vigor: ciear skin and 
beautitul complexion secured vo al. ‘ 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinury an 1 Womb. Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsv, Steppage of Water, Incontineme of Urine, 

Bright's Dine ise, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are bric k-dust le posits, or the water Is thick, 

cloudy or mixed with substances like the white ofan 
egy, orthreads like white silk, orthere is a morbid, 
dark, Dilionsappearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and along the loins, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more i! the active principles of 
medicine than any othe aw paration, Taken in 
Teaspoontul Doses, while aa vrs require five or six 
times asmuch. One Dollar Per Bottle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medli- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, IN FAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever <~ Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Py phoid, Yellow and other tevers, (aided 
by RADWAY’S PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY'S ke aDY 
RELIEF. 

looseness, Diarrhaea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are ste opped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radway’s Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflaniostion, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Reliet. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and a rheumae 
tism, lumbago, pains and weaknesé in the back, 
spine, or kidneys: pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains ot all Kinds, Radway's nome | Relief 
will ‘tord imnediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days etlect a permanentcure.. Price, 50 cents, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegant!y coated with sweet 
guin, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Head whe, ¢ onstips ation, ¢ ‘ostiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of Sic Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viseersa. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, Miberals or deleterious drugs. 

BRO lis rve the follow ing svmptous resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weight in the stone h, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimuness of Vision, Dots or W ebs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Defic iency of Pers- 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 

he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 

system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stainp to RADWAY & CoO., No. 33 
Warren Street, New York. 
42° \uformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure usk for Radway’s, and see that the 


Dame ‘‘Rhadway’’ ison what yuu buy. 





CO Ae romos, your name in 


7p post-paid 10c ~ 

style fra t or pe-k- eg d-edge cards 10c. Hid- 

- huife, or a nice cards 12 for 20c. 500 
tvies. Big pay toag ts. 

C ) eee, I 6c . for terms and sami- 
tt hg with. Holly 


Jard Works, Meriden, Conn. 





Positively sure to Agents everywhere selling 

our New SILVER BOULD WHITE WIKE 

gga LINE Warranted. Pleases at sight. 

Se resdily at every house. Agents 

Every 100 Days « aring eX per day a 
—_—_—__..__. 


ica free 


Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BELLES OF EARLY AGES. 





NDOUBTEDLY there is much idle 

talk about the extravagance of ladies of 
tue prescnt day, their pursuit of constantly | 
changing styles,and the luxuries demanded 
by those who can, or think they can, atfurd 
the expense. 

One would be led to suppose, in the ab- 
sence of knowledge to the contrary, that 
these were things of modern growth, 

But just look at the style they used to put 
on in early ages, aud their enormous ex- 
extravagance. 


We are told that the ladies of Lesbos 


slept on roses whose perfume had been ar- | 


tifictally heightened. 

And in those times Court imaidens 
dered their hair with gold. 

Mare Antony's daughter did not change 
her dresses half a dozen times a day, but 
she nevertheless made the lampreys in her 
tish-pond wear earrings. 

The dresses of Lollia Paulina, the riv.l 
of Agrippina, were valued at $2000,000. 

This did not include her jewels, 

She wore at one supper $300,000 worth of 
jewels, and it was a plain citizen’s supper. 
The luxury of Popprea, beloved of Nero, 
was equal to that of Lollia, 

The women of the Roman empire in- 
dulged in all sorts of luxumes and excesses 
and these were revived under Napoleon I. 


pow- 


in France. 

Madame Tallien bathed herself in a wash 
ot strawberries and raspberries, and had 
berself rubbed down with a sponge which 
had been dipped in milk and perfuines. 

Ovid says thatin his day the girls were 
taught to sinile gracefully. 

The beauties of ancient times were just 
as vain as modern belles, and spent the 
greater part of the day at their toilet. 
use of cosinetics was universal 
them. 





The | 
among | 


Aspasia and Cleopatra, models of feinale | 


beauty, it is said, both used an abundanee 
of paint, and each wrote atreatise on cos- 
mietics, 

Cleopatra used bear’s grease to keep her 
hair from falling out. 

Roinan ladies were so careful of their 
complexions that tu protect thei they wore 
masks, 

The Athenian women of antiquity were 
very studious of their attitudes,and thought 
a hurried step a certain sign Of rusticity. 

We have certain styles of beauty now-a- 
days; 80 had the Greeks. 

They went into raptures over the “idea: 
chin’’—neither sharp nor blunt, but gently 
undulating in its outline, and Josing itselt 
gradually and alinost insensibly in the ful- 
ness of the neck. 

The union of the eyebrows was esteemed 
by the Romans as a beauty; 

They adinired the air of dignity it gives 
to the face. 

An Albanian belle of the day presents a 
ratlier striking appearance. She is as a 
rule, gaily coifed with seed pearls and 
coins, and enveloped in a dark serge pelisse, 
She uses paint on her face prolusely, and 
her taste runsto cherry lips and cheeks 
and jet black eyebrows strongly drawn. 

An Albanian bride discards paint for a 
while,and,if wealthy, wears a costuine sorne- 
thing like this: Rose-colored under-robes, 
with an over-robe of dark-green velvet, the 
idea being taken froin a rosebud half folded 
in its leaves. Thus arrayed, the girl of 
handsome features is said to look bewitch 
ing. 

The women of Spiti, in India, wear trou- 
sere and tunics of woollen stuff, wiih large 
boots, partly of leather, partly of blanket, 
which coine up to their knees, and which 
they are tond of taking off at any tine. 





Inorder to get greater warmth, they | 


olten puta quantity of flour into those 
boots beside their legs. 

Their taste in regard to ornaments runs 
much co all soris of rings. 

A typical woman in the interior of Africa 
is thus described : **Her skin was leathery, 
coarse and wrinkled, her figure was totter. 
ing and knock-kneed; her thin hair hung 
in greasy locks ; on ber wrists and ankles 
she had almost an arsenal of metal links of 
iron, brass and copper, strong enough to 
bind a prisoner in his cell. About her neck 
were hanging chains of iron, strips of 
leather, strings of wooden balls, 
ness knows what 


iuiber tnore. 


—__ com oo. 


‘iia | i} j ; 
or vbeLacookic on a guimne of checkers, but 
who see nothing inconsistent in going into 
au insurance office and betting the insur- 
ance coumpany $50 against $5000 that they 
will not die nor their house burn down 


within a year. 


F acetie. 


The dentist's little game—Draw. 
Military tools—*‘Files’’ of soldiers 
Quick at figures—The dancing-master. 





An icy pavement is asure sign of anearly | 


fall. 
Cupid is the greatest slay-belle in the 


world, 

What best describes and most impedes a 
pilgrim? Bunyan. 

When is butter like Irish children? When 
it is made lute little pats. 

Why are fond mothers like novelists? Be- 
cause they Indulge intancy. 

You never cease to praise Dr. Graves’ 
lieart Regulator if you ever use it ln Lleart Disease. 
Drugyists. 

‘You make my blood boil, 
lobster cried out in the saucepan, 

“Will you have asmall piece of the light 
meat or a small piece of the dark?"* asked Bob's un- 


cle, ashe carved the turkey atdinuer, ‘‘i'li itege a 
large piece of both, ** sald Bob. 


- —_— -_— 


"as the live 


AN Electric Lighter for $5 ls being extensively sold 

by the Eastern Electric M'f'g Co.,of Boston, Mass, 
- —<_>_ oo. <> 
Honey Bees. 

We call the special attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Mrs. Cottun, tn this column, under 
head ot *‘Honey Bees.** Mrs. 
of bee-keeping has proved a great success, 

_—>— 
Superiluous Hair. 


Cotton's uew system 


Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 


Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
cireular, Madame WAMBOCLD, 198 West Spring- 
field Sireet, Boston, Mass, 

—_>_ > >. 


Hughes Corn and Bunion Plasters 
Give instant rellef, and effectacure. (They are not 
pads to relieve the pressure.) Each 25 cents per box; 
twelve Corn or six Bunion tu each box, sent by 
mail on receipt of price. C. C, HUGHES, Druggist, 
Eighth and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Ia. 
—> © <— - 

42° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found iu these colammns they will 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming ‘he >, turds Evening 
ont. 

















For 1884 is an Elegant Book of 150, Pages, 
4} Colored Plates of FLOWERS and 
2 Vegetables, and more than 1000 Illustra- 
tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
VEGETABLES, and Directions for 
Goong. It is handsome enough for the 
Center Table or a Holiday Present. 
Send on your name and Postoffice address, 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 
vost-paid, This is not a quarter of its cost: 
ft is printed in both English and German. 
If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 
10cents. VICK'S SEEDS ARZ THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The froraLGvuive will 

tell Low to get and grow them. 
VICK’S Hlustrated Monthly Magazine, 
32 Pages, a Colored Plote in every number 
and many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a 
ear; Five Copies for @. Specimen num- 
rs sent for lu cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts, 






JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HONEY BEES. 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF KBEE-KEFPING. 
Every one who has a Farm or Gardencan keep Bees 
onimy plan, with good profit. Dhave invented a Hive 
and new -vstem of Bee-manayement, which com- 
pletely changes the whole process of bee-kee ping, and 
renders the business plessantand profitable I have 
received One Hundred Dollars Profit, from the sale of 
Box Honey trom One Hive of Bees in one year. Li- 
lustrated circular of Full Par.iceulars Free, Aadress 
MRS. LIZZIE F. COTTON, West Gorham, Mass. 


Gold Watch Free. 


The publishers of the Capitol City Home Guest, the weil- 
known I\iustrated Literary > 5 — Magazine. wake the fol- 
l »wingliteral Offer for the N ear: The person telling as 
the lougest verse in the Bible, bem my Paes let, wl. recetvea Bolld 
Geld, Lady's Hunting Cased Swiss W ateb, worth $50; 
If there be more than one correct anawer, the second w ill receive an 
elegant Btem-wind! Gentieman’s W atehy the third, 
a key-wincing English Watch, Fach pervon must send %5 eta. 
with their anewer, for which they will receive three months’ sub. 
scription to the Home Guest, » 50 page Lllastraiced New Year 
Beek a Case of 25 art Feles that wr ladies will appreciate, 

‘(rere 


no pamer of winners 
and Pe. of HOME GUEST, HARTFORD, , COMM 











1 GURE FITS) 


en Tray cural co tet mean Merely ta slop 
Gencukbinacdavaranes aimee in, | mean aradical cure. 
§ have made the disease of FITS, EPILEr=¥ or FALLING 
RICKNESS a liieleng etaiy. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cnses. Becanse others have falled |) 10 reason for 
Dot pow receiving acure, Ben dat once fr _a@ ireative anda 
Free Bortie of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Pos 
Otice. It covets you nothing for a trial, and § will care you. 
__ Adsense Be. H. G. BOOT, 183 Peari 8t., New York. 


"ont| DEAFNESS CURED! 


RAPIDI-' Y and MPLETELY =. carta Rartoctty re 
tore ethod FactTl EY} >Mepicat 
“s } t from Js T ' Direct r of 
TH Ava, )ew Yoma 
4.4) Sa Pie Extra cise, Colden 
i<“nw ¢@ er s , ‘ ne 
‘ as & 
‘ eral ring 6!. Agt's 
ete Aibam %5<. Please remeuter this 


‘s mut toe a chen peck and rag «© wow 
advertied. ALLING BRUGD., Berth ‘ed, Ct 


& Return to us with TE 
ut This Out ii2e ss 
A GOLDEN BOI OF GooeSs 


* MONTY, in One Nonth, 
in America. Abeolute ertain 
Young,l73Greeae ich 8k. York. 








ou in 
chan anythind 
Beet av 














we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. 
them we may mention the following : 


Address 726 Sansom Street, 


















Circulars freon. We refer to editor of this paper 


sense 








years, satiefaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Efficient, and Durable Washer in the werld. 


no rival, the only machine that will wash perfee'ly clean withow’ rub. 
Can be used in any sized tub, or ehifte! from one tub to another 
inamoment 80 simple and easy to operate thie most delicato 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Tron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rabber Pande on tho 
Rellers, which prevent phe | of buttons nea to clothes 
x ve n 

GENTS WANTED Ssc'ermengy te gon. 
ty te Ade | TY at Manufacturers’ lowert 





MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Bopular Songs, :: 
-Music and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life time 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., 
lot of the 
published for 


for Singers, 
to get a splendid 


best songs, music and words, 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 


Among 


The Last Rose of Summer 

A Violet from Mother's Grave. 
Tripping o'er the hills. 
Rich and Rare were the 


Wore. 


(ems She 


I'm Getting a Big Boy Now. | 


Katey’s Letter. 
© Fred, tell them to Stop! 
One Bumper at Parting 
Little Golden Sunbeam. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
TwickenLam Ferry. 
The Blue Alsatian Mountains. 
Killarney. 
All on account of Eliza. 
The Torpedo and the Whale ! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 
The Ola Folks are pone. 
Is Jennie True To Me 
Oh, Lucinda, . 
Put Away That Straw. 
With the Angels By and Bye 
Scenes of Childhood 3 
Grandmother's Chair. 
Oh, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart's with my Norah. 
Lardy Dah! 
The Colored Hop. 
Don’t Shut out the Sunlight Mother. 
The Sweet Flowers I've Brought to You. 
Meet me To-night 
Angel] Faces o'er the River 
Yes, I Love You When You're Old 
Te'l de Children Good-bye. 
Hardly Ever. : 

Etc., Ete., Ete 


DIME MUSIC CO., 





P hiladelphia, Pa 











An Honest Offer 


If y mare not KY wn b colt 
be " ¢ 


ti né } 
yon oN TRIAL. “Elect rhe 
edicated Appliances t t 


y “ 


ne 














ELECTRIC PAD W’F’G CO., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
— Style Chromo Cards w'! ne & s 
of Water ior Pa s 16 5, 3 
9 s, Bi A post pa f.r 14 
x 4 : f Ke 
CAPITUI LD < iiartiord, ule 


AGENTS WANTED 


Electric Lighter. 
PRICE, $5. 


A eclentific and cconomical annaratus for! 
or Hlome, for Business. Officer, Mint 
ting purpose 


ghting, 
sid Maseute 

t Complete in iteelf, The Flee 
tr Current Intng produced by Chemteal aetion 
Ti apparatus, by our adjustment for which ve 
mealies Gittaen Gheneen . Can be adapted tonse ae a Kor 
viar Alarm, Medical Battery, Call Bell, or for Elec. 
trie Gras Livhting ryvtar alarm ts eo consi purt- 
ed that the intruder istmmediately confronted withsa 
livhtand bellatarm at the same jnatant Reliatie 
agents wanted allover the eountry 


Eastern Electric M’f’g Co., 
2°1 Washington St., Boston, Waxes. 


Orders for all kinds of Fleetrh 


Cdirr tee 


Inetroument« Patter. 


les, and other supplies, respeettully salieited, 

a nas toast Ladles’ and Gentlemen’ + Viestbie Rubee Wit 
py Le uo ota ¥ ma wantfor faliand water us. 

a These Mittens are made from Pore P a ate. eo 

Rest { » iegnutacieneaeds voemeeentte ¢ en lle and bevereraay 
maudeln handeome black « r tol tate t kha . ° 
warn feeceiining. These M ttensaren tetiteor ermemeli.@ 
mostr ermittens, butere ase ft ae hd, & ne te 
«! thaten the etreet they w ld be uw mtaken f means! 







seam leparcfe ther ia at Stes nt 
aire, OI bul ltermne with ewery bet 


HABCOCK & CO., CLNTERUMOOK, “CONN 


Agents Want ted to take orders tor 

E1. GANT PORTE ATIS 
ade from small pletures of all ot Ia bl 

or terina, TALLMAN & (o., Auburn, 


| pat a 


\aente Wanted tor the best and fitest welling 
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FASHION CHAT. 





N essential point inthe present modes 
thateshould always be keptin mind is, 
that elegance does net inal: cases depoud 
upon abundance of draperies, but rather on 
the tashion.in which they are disposed, and 
the material used, tor’simple styles, which 
always possess the most actistic for rich tia 
terials whose texture is incompatible with 
elaborate draporios. 

Thus skirts of broeude, of velvet, of satin 
embroidere | with beads, are always iieoute 
in the fourreau style, as this cul permits no 
jtoin of the rich pattern and artistic embroi- 
dery to be Jost. 

Rieh materials without pattern, that is 
those which owe al! their ricliness to text- 
ure and material, are more draped, buat only 
as pepluin tabliers or long paniers,ar ranged 
in as plain’ a style as possible, while, if a 
train js wdded, it falis straight frou the 
wais’, with no pleats or drapery. 

An exquisite toilette, in the style of the 
iniddle ages, illustrates exactly the above 
reimarks. 

The whole toilette is artistic and pictures. 


que, and in perfect laste anid ele- 


gance. 

The under corsage buttoning behind and 
moulding the figure like a glove; they are 
beolice 
embroidered in one splendid desicn, work- 


of pure white satin, tie skirt and 


ed with glittering white beads,cousisting of 
the leaves and buds of orange blossom ar- 
ranged with great taste. 

Round the neck is a collarette of orange 
blossoin, and the skirt is edved with achick 
garland of the samo suppor do by a satin 
ruche. 

The over corsage, with long sleeves, and 
a point bebind, sof fyured white velvet, 
open in front to show the Sutin umderecor 
sage, and forming two sana spatee bas 
ques at the sides, 

The train, like a long court: train, is of 
figured velvet, falling ino orieh folds, but 
without pull or drapery, straight frou by 
neath the point of the corsaze, 

Silver lace trims the velvet corsuro, fall- 
ing softly over the satin stip beneath winch 
litter with beads; silver lace also edges 
the basques, the sleeves, and) borders the 
velvet train from ie woauist. 

A small bouquet of orance 
placed on ihe corsage, and the lous veil of 
tulle illusion falls softhy from benecth a 
wreath of orange blossom, 

In spite of extreine richness there is) an 
air of great simplicity in this really lovely 
toilette, due to the straightness of the satu 
slip, and simple eleganes of the Mowing 
velvet train, which allow none ol the wra 
ful undulating lines of the figure to be dis 
guised or deformed. 

The inelination towards flenred and em- 


] 


blossom is 


broidered materials, especially velvets and 
satins, is becouiiny tore promounce every 
day. 

Applic it msof velvet or plush ure alse 
seen On iany materials, 

Manv ladies embroider their own dresses 
with applications, tor it is artistis taney 
work which no Luly objects te do, white at 
bas a distincdy useful end, saving a very 
large expense. 

A skilled worker can Soon embroider the 
front of adress, performing at Cue marie 
tluea piece of faney work aS oa pastime, 
and achieving a metable reduction in thie 
couturiere’s accoulk 

Velvet cut into leaves, flowers, or whole 
sprays 1s applied om satin or ottoman 5 the 
edges af the applications are e meealed be- 
neath a line of simall, sparkly beads, 
which also mark the veintngs of the leaves 
and the hearts and petals of | the flowers, 
Applications are in a darker or lighter 
shade of the satin ground, or in a totally 
distinet and contrasting Shade—dead leator 
beetle brown on mastic, prenuatbonu pluk of 
moss green isa very favorite co rebeirpation, 
grav velveton ping satin, brown oon old 


gold, biack on Violet, Violet ci inauve, 


etc. 

Tie skirt of the following stylish toilett 
worn at a very fustil wedding 
consists Of Salton s vel, vered with ap 
p al ns Oss r 5 Fi ~ 

> 

¢ } f es i ps 

drapery behind, it is <a 

short pointed corsage [ mat which is 
open from neck to edye, Wilh Salinonm vel 
vet revers embroidered wilh satin ipplica 
tic 28, to show a tull plastron of wits ice, 
drawn into a bicouse it t vaist with 


rabbon, and then forming a pra 


white drapery. 


The uprizht satin collar is lined with 
white plain velvet, but the velvet pare- 
ments are embroidere | like the skirt, 

The chapeau isa Henri ll. bat of green 
Velvet, Simply trimmed with a piece of 
sineted and yellow feathers, 

Velveteen is perhaps the most fashional)le 
of all materials for walking costumes, and 
isinade upin many ways, 

A very ladyiike dress is of brown velve- 
teen with three pleated flounces on 
tie skirt, a short draped tablier caught up 
With silver crescents on the left stde, and at 
the back on the right side and falling thence 
in pleated ends on exch side of the pulled 
buck drapery. 

A draped fichu of velveteen crosses the 
front of the corsage beneath the puffed 
cheimisette of brown surah,the right end 
terininating underthe crescent on the left 
hip. 

Another stvle isto have the skirt and 
corsyre of velveteen, and the long draped 
tunieoft light cloth, witha rieh border of 
velvet appiication or chenille embroidery 
atthe edge, and a plastron) to correspond 
On the Corsaye, 

In one model inade in this way, short 
loose wing Sleeves, of embroidered cloth 
partly 


Wiech lire aris are 


cover the velveteen sleeves, and 
rest pive dn front the 
appearance Of &@ Capo Joining the plast- 
rou. 

Rich and elegant as outdoor and visiting 
costumes tnay be, the most coquettish and 
picturesque ideas of the couturiere are un- 
denlably reserved oo indoor toilette, 

Vie, but suM®eciently 
rich to be wornat day receptions and even 


Vineh isin a neclige 


quiet dinners, 

The dotninant eharaeteristie of the indoor 
dress is the Russian oor bkedora biouse, 
wiieh s asually of lace 
Inpever absent, and tho skirt is generaily 
of the same ciate: ial. 

The rest of the dress consists of a kind of 
shortredingoteor trained princess dress, 
either of brocade, or of plain velvet or 
plush. 

li plain, the satin plastron and skirt are 
of poumpadour satin or embroidered silk. 

Linbroiiered taterials, whether beadsor 
Woplications, are just as oinuel used for 
eventing tolieites as tor rich reception and 
visiting dresses, 

They are employed in the same way, for 
plunmskirts and) plastrons, the trains and 
corsiges betug of plain or embossed vel- 
Vet. 

Most evening dresses for middle-azed 
lndies have velvet) trains, grenat, and old 
wold, grenatuard salmon, brown and sal- 
mon, dod pansy and tncuve or heliotrope, 
being very fashionable eoubinations for 
Veivet with satin or faiilie, 

The tabliers for imany evening dresses 
are of silk, ecatroidered by hand in Satin 
stiteth. 

For instanee, a satin skirt of soft) mastic 
tint is embroidered with graceful sprays of 
fuchsia, with buds and leaves in all) the 
called 
hivgh-art work is now seldom seen on 


vorrect shades of silk; but what is 


dresses, 

All ernbroideres in relief are fashionable 
for robinigs, tabliers, wand plastrous, eS peci 
allv if worked entirely or partly with 
beads, which have a very brilliant effect in 
wb rived. 

Manvt ettes are trimined with laee to 
Inatoh whieh sparkles with beads. Velvet, 
Sitin, ottoman, pehios with velvet and 
satin Stripes, broche, damask, brocades, all 
are used for eventing weer, combined one 
With amother or very stylish toiettes, 

Privuning for all purposes Keep pace with 
the richuess of erobroideries, 

Fringes and passomenteries, whether for 
dresses or inanties, of chenille or beads, or 
both towether, have attained an unusual 
beizht of laxury this winter, 

Handsome trimmings cre required for 
inanties, but jaekets and redingotes are 
Ditch tore stuimpie, aud are either bordered 
with bands of fur, or simply ornamented 
with brandenburatis and cords, ; 

The fave cite vetoment, at any rate among 
younwer ludies, is deeidely the redingote : 


wWihiel is tore lib favor tiis Vititer than 


A tall, elegant figure, never $ 80 we!! 


ws when thus attired, for the redingote 
i 5 rae ~ 

I} 
\ ‘ . ~ S NiLil 
the redingote is worn beneath, but uo cor- 


sacse is needed. 


Fireside Chat. 
TABLE VBCURATIONS. 


ryw MAKE hon right, cheerful, and 
beautilul, Is assurcaly One of Wwoinen s 
primary duties; butt be successiulin 
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fulfiling this duty a geod deal of time and 


thought must be given to the subject. | 
There are 80 inany waysin which we can 
beautify our surroundings, 80 Inany Oppor- 
tunities are constantly recurring, that if we 
take advantage of them we cannot fail to 
enliven and improve even the dullest of 
dull houses. 

We do not, however, intend to take up 
our Space with reinarks of a general kind; 


| 


| we would rather try if we can help, by a, 
| lew practical words, those housewives who, 


) acknowledging 


their obligations in this 
inatter, are yet sometimes ata loss to tell 
what to find in the way of novelties, 

In the present paper we intend to deal 
exclusively with table «decorations, 
although in doing #9 wedo not mean to 
contine ourselves tnerely to the oonsidera- 
tion Of the filling of silver epergnes and 
exquisitely engraved tlower-vases mounted 
on golden stands. 

Those who possess such valuable articies 
probably possess also the means where- 
with to send to the most renowned flor- 
ists for a supply of the rarest hothouse 
blossoms, and with such materials, if they 
have any taste whatever, they can scarcely 
avoid making a ereditable display. 

Nothing can take the place of flowers, 
Their lovely varied tints and graceful foli- 
weimake a decoration that cannot be 
equalled by any Substitutes, natural or arti- 
ficial. 

Then, too, notable can look well, how- 
ever rich may be the appearances, unless 
the linen is pure and spotloss, 

No irregularity should mar the = straight 





lines of the creases, 


A table-cloth that has seen its best days 
and some of its worst as well, if fresh and 
clean, is preferable toa new one tumbled 
and soiled. 

And it must be put on carefully, withthe | 


| contre crease exactly in the middle of the 


| tempting. 
or solt satin; this | 


table; itis enough to spoil the flavor of the 

best-cooked viands to sit down in front of a | 
eloth laid askew, and alimost enough = to 
tnake the most indifferent lose at least soine 
of their appetite for the meal—be it ever so 


A large embroidered monogram is— ad- 


linirable in one corner of the cloth; the | 


crest nay occupy the other,or the crest 
nay be placed above the monogram ; 


| Whichever plan is adopted, it must be car- 


| ried out on a large scale if it is to be eftec- 


tive, 

‘The serviettes naturally claim our next 
attention. 

‘These look well when flatly folded on the 
table if the centre is worked with the mon- 
ograin—tbe centre, that is, of the outer 
square when the serviette is folded, 

lor the breakfast-table we like the siim- | 
ply laid, but for dinner most will ogree 
that they should be more elaborately 
folded. 

To our thinking the neat tall pyramid is 
one of the best forins, and it is more un- 
eonmonly used than the iitre or the 
shoe, 

The serviettes should be large, and they 
should be quite square, or it will be found 


| awkward to fold then up in the different 


styles. 

Asa last word on table-linen, let us say 
that it should be ef the very tinest quality, 
then, if well got up, it looks «alinost like 
white satin, so soft and shiny is the surface; 
and the pattern should be unobtrusive yet 
well defined. ] 

A fashion that now-a-days finds favor 1s 
to lay astrip of plush on either side of the 
table; the eolor, it is alinost needless to 
sav, Should harimonize with the rooin dee- 
orallons. 

To choose a shade simply because it is 
pretty without any regard toits surround- 
ings would be an act of situple folly,for the 
appearance of the room would be quite 
spoilt ifthe table-strip did not agree with 
the curtalns, ete, 

Were a wrong tint used, a casual obser- 
ver mnight not be able to tell at) onee what 
seemed to him objectionable in’ the room 
when he entered it at the appointed dinner- 
hour; but he would feel the incongruity of 
the juxtaposed colors; there would be no 
repose because the eye would not be satis- 
fied. 

In choosing the plush we must remesm- 
ber that tor a large part of the year many 
of us dine by artificial light; therefore it 
Will be necessary to consider, when making 
our purchases, what colors will be least at- 
fected by was or candle-light. 

Some persons are so fond of blue, they 





, would have it everywhere, on their bonnets 


and on their chairs; but charming as it isin 
the day time, it is not a color that lights up 
well, 

Atthe risk of seeming showy in our 
taste, we would rather advise that a deep 
ruby or maroon be selected, as doubtless 
these will prove on trial to be far nore ap- 
propriate for the purpose; the red telis 
well against the green foliage of plants, as 
no blue would do, 

‘The strip of plush may varv in width ac- 
cording to the width of the table, and also 
to suit the faney of the housewife. 

Itinavy be bordered with cord or gold 


rh 

lace; t latter will produce a good etf 
nthe white damask : or, whatis a more 

{ { nA be ba 
7 . 
, , . 

i Stirij $ VavVS re iy : 

( ttlowers may placed ati vaisonth 


plush band, or little flower-glasses, raise 


d 
fon three feet, filled with light foliage and 
| 


two or three blooms, can be place 


on the plush, one in front of each 
| guest. 
a @ i 
Wiuty is an old oak tree likeatight shoe? 


| Because it produces a corn. 


} suredly make & Gisagreead |: 





(Correspondence, 
HH ELEN a.—You should ' not read in bed ; 
itinjures the eyes. Flowers and shrubs should be 
excluded from the bedroom, 


PLANCHE.— As you have the father's 
consent, marry the girl. The mother may annoy 
you and her daugh'er, but cai.not prevent your mar- 
riage, 


CORNELLA.—A gourmand is e glutton, 
a greedy feeder, one who looks more to the quantity 
than the qualitv cf his food, A gourmet, on the con- 
trary, is an epicure. 


BeLan.—The quotation, “In the lexicon 
of youth, Which fate reserves fora vright manhood, 
there is no such word as fail °° occurs in Bulwer 
Lytton’s ‘*Richelieu,*’ 


EI1LEEN.—If a young lady does not want 
her escort to accompany her into the house, she can 
disiniss him with some kindly expression of her hope 
of seeing him seuon agaln. 


MrEG.—An optimist is ono who believes 
that everything in the universe, velng the work ofa 
perfect being, is the best that could be devised ; and 
that events being controlled by the same almighty 
hand, will ultimately be for the benetit of man- 
kind, 


D. Wins. —Exhibiting a will before the 
properly appointed officer and obtaining en office or 
proved copy is called obtaininy probate, The origi- 
nal will is retained tn the registry of the court, and 
the executors acton whe authority of the proved 
copy. 





MARIE.—Censoriousness jimplies exag- 
veration, sourness, envy, malevolence, and pride, 
Phe character of every individual resembles a cross, 
forined of gold on one side, and iron on the other, 
The censorions obstinately take their station ou the 
iron side, 


GRECIAN.—The saying is a Scottish one— 
‘“Greatery and little woo,** as the soutar said when 
heclippita hog Soutar means shoemaker, and the 
phrase doubtless arose in times when shoemakers 
were indebted for the brisths which form the flexi- 
ble needles to their thread, to native swine, 


JEREMY.—A man may become his own 
grandfather thus :—A widower and his son marry; 
the father marries the daughter of a widow, and the 
son marries the young lady's mother, thereby be- 
coming father (in law) te lis own father, and consee 
quently grandfather to his father’s son—that is, him- 
self. 

L. V. 0.—We should certainly advise 
you to pursue your present advocation, and renounce 
the idea of change. Depend upon it, you will not 
improve your condition by adopting the project you 


| have formed, Follow our advice » aed in less thana 


year you will write and thank us for having given 
you such counsel, 

Creaesus.—Dee's Speculuin was a mirror 
which Dr. Jolin Dee asserved was brought to him by 


the anycls Raplacland Gabriel, Atthe death of the 


doctor it passed into the hands of Horace Walpole, 


| and is now, we believe, in the British Museum, It ie 


described asa flat polished mineral like Cannel coal, 
ofa circular formu, fitted witu a handle, 


S. E.—The knout isa very heavy thong 


| as thick as aiman’s wrist, and weighing from twoto 


three pounds ; the iash is of leather, about the breath 
ofa broad tape, and na:rowing atthe end: and the 
handle is about two feet long. Russian executioners 
have asserted Ciat they coull, without any remarka- 
bie eflort on their parts, hill the strongest man with 
only three blows of this dreadful instrument, 
DuNcan.— Yours is precisely a case in 
which we should earnestiy and strenuously recom- 
mend you tostay athome, You say that you could 
turn yourhand to farming, but without a previous 
knowledge of agricuitural puv-uits yon would be very 
wrong to give up the certainty you enjoy In England 
and encounter the risks which would be attendant 
upon emigration in your case, c 


GuARD.—The leading of the charger of 
the deceased at the funeral of acavalry officer isa 
relic of the old custom of sacrificing a horse at the 
burial ora warrior, Thelast reeord of this eustom 
being followed refers to the burialin France tn 1781 
of General Kasimer, when the General's charger was 
hilled by a hunting kuife, and the dead animal 
t fato the grave upon ‘he coffin, 


Ki.MiInaoron.—If your poem was of suffi- 
entimerit, we would insertit without any hesitancy 
itever, butitis of the usualamateur kind—a sace 
ritice of sensetorhyime. In the second line of the 
first verse you usethe words, ‘*From the bottom of 
your heart, ** (we should liketo know the particular 
value of the bottom of the heart), and in the last line 

ou rhyme the word with ‘that really loving part.’’ 
It is absurd, 


AMBITION.—If you would write to any 
purpose, you must be perfectly free froin without in 
the tirst place, and yet more free from within, Give 
yourselfthe natural rein, think on no pattern, no 
paper, no press, no public; think on nothing, but 
follow your own Impulses, Give yourself, as you 
are, what you are, and how sou see it, very mau 
sees with his own cyes, or does not see at all. Write 
often, and read much, 


ANDRE.—No; if in the public streets, be- 
ing in company with a friend, you meet an acqualnt- 
ance, do not commit the error of introducing them, 
unless such a desire has been mutually expressed, 
‘Through non-observance of this ruiea very unplea- 
sant incident once occurred toa Mr. B., who, walk- 
fing witha friend, happened to meet ¢ aptain G., an 
acquaintance of B.*scompanion. The latter, think- 
ing it Was necessary to introduce the two gentlemen, 
improperly did 50, when, tu his astonishment, Mr. 
B. turned upon) 


is heel, muttering, ‘‘] know the ras- 


eadyv too well, and to my cust, * 
1), V.—You should write a letter stating, 
@« ’* , ’ a . eT inguage, that 
a ffence 
t 
] 1 i 
sayret eutan derstanding which is iIncom- 
4 “ at xcncrous spirit; and, if he be 
real fag I dispesition, he will hasten to respond 
an equally fra » lngenuous, and concilia- 
But should he etill continne moody and 
te after the receipt of such a letter, his con 
rove a bad n, and you may thank 
at who would as 


u»vaud, 
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